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What does your banker think of 
the motor car? 


A DENVER BANKER makes this interesting comment: 


“The benefits resulting from the use of the automobile in the 
West can hardly be fully appraised.One of our leading industries, 
that of cattle and sheep raising, is of necessity carried on in 
isolated sections. The Western farmer, unlike his Eastern com- 
petitor, is far from a source of supplies, far from a market, and 
far from congenial companionship and amusement. 

“The automobile has practically destroyed this inequality. 
Today a paved road runs by the farmer’s gate. He receives his 
morning paper as early as I receive mine. He visits his friends 
here with as little inconvenience. He enjoys practically the same 
social and economic advantages as the city dweller. 

“The credit for these benefits is due to the automobile. It has 
brought the farmer nearer to market, making him a more intel- 
ligent producer and a more successful business man. Its larger 
use has been reflected in a more satisfactory rural life and more 
rapid farming development.” 


cA General Motors booklet will be mailed you, if a request is directed to 
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“To Increase Accounts We 
Circularize Oftener” 


‘Present depositors are prospects for new business. 
Thrift letters, circulars, folders, etc., bring ‘dead’ 
depositors to life—win commercial accounts, sell 
bonds, rent safety deposit vaults!”’ - 


—Citizens National Bank, Great Bend, Kas. 


1200 Accounts in 1 Week 


‘‘Our Addressograph-ed Direct Mail development of 
new and old accounts has included every department 


of our bank. First year’s direct advertising won 
1,200 accounts within one week’’ 
—Ist National Bank and Central Wisconsin Trust (Madison). 


“Couldn't Do Without it” 


—can’t see how we ever got along without 
Addressograph.’’—Lassen Industrial Bank, Susanville, Calif. 


‘*Routine work formerly requiring 3 days by hand 
methods now done in 45 minutes with Addressograph.”’ 
—Newton (Mass.) Savings Bank. 


Children’s 
Educational 
Savings 
Account 


B isiness 
F.:m’s 
Commercial 
Account 


FREE Trial Won’t Obligate You! 


Addressograph enables you to quickly and economi- 
cally reach your present and prospective depositors — 
fills in names, salutations and dates— thru a ribbon 
—10 times faster than pen or typewriter. No Errors! 
Mail coupon for FREE trial today -NOW! 


Household 
Budget Savings 
Account 
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Bookkeeper 


“w aMa bookkeeper. If I 
I speak frankly please feel 
- that it is merely because I 
want to tell you some of 
theimportantthings I have 
learned about bookkeep- 
ing, after spending thirty 
years in this occupation. 


“When I first started we 
had no adding machines — 
none of the modern equip- 
ment you find in offices to- 
day. We were givena pen, 
an ink bottle and a set of 
books —the rest was up 
to us. 


amine the books closely 
and you’ll find them mussy 
and untidy. And then 
think of the time, paper 
and money wasted. 


““wyurT it isn’t the book- 
keeper’s fault—zit’s 
yours! 


“If you want to eliminate 
waste in your bookkeep- 
ing department; if you 
want paper that will erase 
quickly and easily; if you 
want books that are neat, 
and filled with sheets that 


“Of course, there have 
been a great many im- 
provements made in the last thirty 
years. Mostbusiness organizations are 
doing everything possible to simplify 
and systematize our work. But it 
strikes me they are overlooking one 
very important thing—and that is 


paper! 


“Paper, like everything else, has 
changed. Yet some firms still cling 
to the idea that cheap paper is eco- 
nomical. 


“It isn’t. It’s wasteful. It’s extrava- 


««Some firms still cling to the idea that cheap paper is economical” 


gant and intolerably expensive. If 
you doubt this statement for a mo- 
ment, simply take ten minutes tonight 
around five o’clock and look through 
the paper in the waste baskets of the 
average office. There you will find 
sheet after sheet of half filled ledger 
paper thrown away simply because a 
mistake was made, and the paper 
wasn’t strong enough to erase pro- 
perly. You find sheets of soiled paper 
filled with blurred, faded and undeci- 
pherable writing—paper that is torn, 
dog-eared, wilted and decrepit. Ex- 


do not curl and bend at 
the edges or sag in the bind- 
er—pay a little more for 
your ledger paper and buy Parsons’ 
Defendum. You’ll find that you not 
only get more and better work, but 
you also banish, once and for all, the 
greatest bug-bear in the work of any 


‘bookkeeper—cheap paper.” 


P.S.—“T understand the Parsons Paper 
Company still send the seven paper 
tests to any business executive who’s 
willing to be shown—why not write 
for them today?” 


Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 


We recommend buff for ease on the eyes. 


Makers of Good Business Papers Since 185} 


PARSONS 


BETTER BUSINESS PAPERS 
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The Editor’s Indorsement 


“T LOOK for a period of healthy expan- 

sion. I do not mean a boom. I 
mean a year of sound, constructive develop- 
ment.” Thus John Moody 
sreets the New Year in his review of “The 
Business Outlook for 1924” in this issue. 
The European situation, he believes, will 
improve. At least there is no reason to 
fear immediate catastrophe there. While 
the present tendency in America is toward 
ciution—an attitude of recession—the 
hopeful sign is that the recession is not sud- 
Gen, as it was in 1920 and 1921, but slow, 
s.eady and on the whole healthy. 


r:\HE Christmas clubs, too, are enjoying a 
4. most Merry Christmas and Happy New 
‘Sear. Their immense popularity and 
1 pid growth have been perhaps the most 
unificant contribution to the thrift idea in 
; odern banking. The appeal of the Christ- 
1 as clubs seems to demonstrate that con- 
«stent saving requires a definite, specific 
coal. The club for Christmas saving hav- 
ig been firmly established—even beyond 
tie dreams of the originators—there re- 
rains only the question of how best to take 
«ivantage of the opportunity. Have the 
| anks answered that question satisfactorily? 
\lfred C. Bossom, the architect, offers a 
practical suggestion. 

“In my experience of designing banks all 
over the country,” he writes, “I have often 
given serious thought to the Christmas 
Saving Department and weighed its 
possibilities of functioning more profitably. 
Speculation on the subject is at least op- 
portune, since the Christmas clubs every- 
where are now opening their coffers wide 
and letting out the golden stream. I 
believe I see a method through the applica- 
tion of which the operation of the Christ- 
mas Savings Department would be 
infinitely more beneficial. 

“Practically every man has definite 
payments to meet during the year at 
specific dates known in advance—rent, for 
instance, or interest on the mortgage, in- 
surance, club dues, education of the 
children or holiday expenses. He meets 
them without great difficulty, however, if 
he goes to his banker and explains them all 
with a schedule of dates on which they fall 
due. His banker apportions them and 
estimates exactly how much he must de- 
posit every week so that he may be ready 
on each payment date. 

“The Christmas Savings Department 
could assume this work without difficulty 
or additional overhead. And in a great 
many cases, it would collect a great deal of 
money from the ‘roll’ accumulated at home 
for these special purposes. 

“In other words, the Christmas Savings 
Department would become the Household 
Budget Department—to the benefit of the 
bank and the community as well.” 


HE First National Bank of Brooklyn 

faced a situation that is typical in a 
great many rapidly expanding banks to- 
day. The business demanded more space — 
more working space as well as_ public 
Fae It was not practical to build up in 
the air. Additional ground for a new or 
enlarged building was not available. So 
the bank remodeled its interior without 
disturbing the outside dimensions of its 
building. Literally, ““You Wouldn’t Know 
the Old Home Now’ as described by T. D. 
MacGregor on page 8. 


O CORRECT a statement that may be 

misleading, Frank Plachy, Jr., of the 
National City Bank, New York, writes to 
set us right concerning the introductory 
sentence of an article entitled ““Write Your 
Own Book of Standard Practice” that ap- 
peared in The Burroughs Clearing House 
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for October: “In the current issue of The 
Clearing House you have an article by Mr. 
M. H. Hill, assistant cashier of the First 
National Bank, Smith Center, Kansas, in 
which he says, ‘Probably the most complete 
book of standard practice is that published 
recently by the National City Bank of 
New York—a detailed description of the 
bank’s operation in two volumes, costing 
$8.’ This is entirely in error. 

“It is true that this book describes the 
methods of operation used by the City 
Bank at the time the work was printed, but 
our only connection with the work was to 
allow the author of the book to have 
access to our forms and familiarize himself 
with the practices in vogue here. We felt 
that in doing this we were making a valu- 
able contribution to the work of effecting 
economies in other banks, as this bank has 
given a great deal of study to the problem 
of devising the best possible methods of 
bank operation. 


“However, we assume no responsibility 
for the work or anything contained in it, 
and we have nothing to do with the sale 
and distribution.” 


OLLOW the account of the “X Trust 
Company” through the forms repro- 
duced and also the description of the 
hypothetical account of the “B. P. Com- 
sal in the Merchants National Bank of 
altimore (pages 11, 12 and 13) and you 
get all of that bank’s accurate method of 
determining its unprofitable accounts, 
analyzing and deferring credit and charg- 
ing interest on “‘float.””. The system pro- 
vides the means of ang economies in a 
very important division of bank practice. 


HEO. H. PRICE, economist and editor 

of Commerce and Finance, contributes 
on page 24 a timely and exceptionally in- 
teresting discussion of the cotton growing 
industry. H.S 
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Two Kinds Stability 


Think of the Stability of Manufacturing Methods 
as well as the Stability of the Car Manufacturer 


Everyone should consider well the stability 
of the motor car company behind the auto- 
mobile dealers with whom he does business. 


He should consider it not only from the 
angle of continued existence. That, of course, 
is vital_—but a company may continue to 
exist for several years without any real 
stability of manufacturing or of the reputa- 
tion which depends upon sound methods 
in the shop. 


The ideal connection for a motor car dealer, 
from the viewpoint of stability, is a company 
that has been in business for many years, 
and which has during those years enjoyed a 
continually increasing reputation for making 
a good motor car. 


You may be absolutely sure that no company 
can enjoy such a reputation unless its 
methods of manufacturing are stabilized, 
honest and efficient. 


In making such a connection, the dealer does 
not need to fear that the company’s present 
car will be succeeded, next year, by an in- 
ferior successor,—nor does he need fear that 
radical changes, which embarass and disturb, 
will be forced upon himself and the public. 


Investigate 
the Management 


The management of any motor car company 
is all-important. 


The motor car dealer should be warned of 
any connection where the management is 
not known to have the will, and the 
ability, to make an honest car and an 
honest value. 


In some cases there can be no doubt, because 
of the long history of success with which 
both management and motor car have met. 


The Hupmobile is typical of the class of 


cars which are sound mechanically and 
in management. 


The first Hupmobile was made 15 years ago. 
It was just as good a car, in materials and 
in fine workmanship, as the most expensive 
cars then made,—but sold at a lower price 
only because it was smaller. 


The Hupmobiles being built today, are pro- 
duced on the same principle,—but the value 
of the Hupmobile is actually greater today, 
because of the larger quantities produced. 


You will find representatives of that 15-year 
old Hupmobile production, in every com- 
munity, and in every part of the globe, still 
in daily service. 


The present Hupmobile,—and every Hup- 
mobile since the first car produced 15 years 
ago,—is built as honestly and as consci- 
entiously for hard, long service, as it is 
possible to build it. 


Hupmobiles’s Future 
Is Sure 


The motor car dealer and those who do 
business with him, do not have to speculate 
upon the future of Hupmobile. They can 
be sure, from its past history, and from its 
present stability, that it will continue upon 
the even tenor of its way,— making money 
for the men who handle it,—assuring them 
maximum prosperity year in and year out. 


Hupmobile will continue to manufacture as 
good a car as can be made. It will continue 
to deal fairly and squarely with those who 
are associated with it through dealer fran- 
chise. It will continue to enjoy the high 
regard of the automotive industry and of 
business in general. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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The Business Outlook for 1924 


Having Strengthened Its Resources During the Past Year 


fie hs 


Clearing 


Business is Prepared for the Opportunity for Expansion 
An Interview by Carro// Y. Belknap with 


pansion,” said John Moody. “I do 

not mean a boom. I mean a year 

of sound, constructive development.” 
When you want an opinion on the probabilities of the 
fuiure, a forecast, if you care to call it that, it’s wise to go 
tc a man who has the habit of projecting his thinking into 
the period a bit in advance of the immediate present. So 
I ad come, with my questions, to John Moody, who for 
fifieen years has been serving his clients, examining the 
events of today in order to formulate his judgments of the 
events of tomorrow. Not 
that John Moody cares to 


° [ LOOK for a period of healthy ex- 


JOHN MOODY 


President, Moody’s Investors Service 


store up the funds upon which to base 
true and justified expansion. And . 
that, as I say, is what is happening 
now. Business men, not quite certain 
of the tendencies of the coming months, are deferring their 
plans. They are holding off until they can be certain. 
Under the sound business conditions of the last year, they 
have been accumulating money. 

“The examination of a number of corporation reports, 
for example, discloses that there is no increase in inven- 
tories. The big corporations, as well as the smaller indi- 
viduals, are marking time 


and waiting to see what will 


pose in the role of prophet; 
he prefers, perhaps, to regard 
himself as an observer who 
tries to see the facts and to 
interpret those facts without 
prejudice. Yet I had asked 
him, straightforwardly, “What 
about 1924?” and now, sitting 
at the remote end of a cigar 
not quite so thick as his 
wrist nor quite so long as a 
yardstick, John Moody was 
answering my question. As 
he began, he delved into I 
know not what agricultural 
past or inheritance and dug 
up a phrase to characterize 
the hesitancy and uncertainty 
of the last months of 1923. 
“Present conditions,” he 


his own country. 


Analyses of Investments. 


ANCIEN T belief to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, a prophet doesn’t always lack honor in 


John Moody, who here tells what he thinks of 
the prospects for 1924, has been a business 
prophet for more than twenty years; and his 
great audience has come to pay him the 
honor of respectful attention. 


In 1909 Mr. Moody founded —and edited until 
1917 — Moody’s Manual of Railroads and Corporation 
Securities; in 1905 he established Moody’s Magazine, 
an investors’ monthly, and in 1909 Moody’s 
Since 1909 he has been 
president of Moody’s Investors Service, which 
includes among its clients many banks, in- 
surance companies and private investors. 


happen. The reason is that 
business men, in general, are 
not yet ready to trust 1924. 
Until they are ready, the 
present lull will continue. 

“There are a number of 
very good reasons for this 
attitude of distrust. In the 
first place, 1924 is a political 
year of exceptional uncer- 
tainty. In the second place, 
the European situation is still 
far from settlement. And, 
finally, there’s the fact that 
business men have not been 
able to forget the disasters of 
1920. So, naturally, they are 
cautious. 

“This caution is the best 
cause for hope for the future. 


said, “are between hay and 


grass. They’re neither one 

thing nor the other, neither good nor bad. Business in 
general shows a healthy condition, yet business men are 
cautious and even a little fearful. Everywhere, in business 
and financial circles, there is a tendency to wait for further 
developments. Business men are proceeding slowly, as if 
they wanted to be sure of their ground. And that, as I 
regard it, is a very good reason to expect that some time 
within the coming year we shall see a general expansion and 
a general increase in business of all kinds. 

“The present period, with its hesitation, is laying a 
foundation for the healthy period that ought to start some- 
time in the next year. What’s happening is this: The 
money market is becoming sounder. Reserves are being 
accumulated that will be available when the time comes to 
expand, and that is the primary requisite of any period of 
increasing prosperity. Before there can be any wide- 
spread, healthy expansion of business there must be a 
pause for the accumulation of capital. The banks, the 
financial centers, and the individual business men must 


may expect the change to come. 


It indicates that expansion 
and development will not be 
hurried, that when they do come they will find the busi- 
ness world ready for them. As a matter of fact, the longer 
the change is postponed—within reasonable limits, of 
course — the better it will be for the country.” 

Mr. Moody paused for a moment, as if to consider the 
direction of his comments. Then he continued. 

“The obvious question, of course,” he said, “is when we 
It’s not an easy question 
to answer. But it seems to me that a glance at the political 
situation may help to arrive at a definite statement. 

“It is the unusual political condition, indeed, that makes 
the coming year hard to analyze, for there are many 
factors to be considered. This will be a presidential year, 
and the years of the presidential elections are always un- 
certain and wavering. But the outstanding problem is 
just this: What is this Congress going todo? The present 
Congress has a membership that may produce any number 
of political and economic surprises. In both houses there 
are many shallow-minded agitators. What are they going 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


to do, or try to do? No one knows. 
Undoubtedly they will try to force 
the passage of legislation that might 
harm business to a considerable extent. 
If they can muster enough power to 
succeed, business will not improve. 
That much is certain. If they fail, 
then conditions will stabilize them- 
selves and business will go ahead. 

“In this state of affairs, much de- 
pends upon President Coolidge and 
upon his ability to control Congress. 
liarding controlled the last Congress, 
hut this next one will not be so easy 
t» manage. It will enroll more radi- 
cals; and there will be more haste to 
2 peal to the people with ill-considered 
‘-eform’ legislation. Whether Cool- 
iige will be able to meet the situation 
r- mains to be seen. 

“So we're waiting to see what 
happens after Congress has gotten 
under way. The question is the 
extent to which the radicals will be 
avle to put over their ideas and their 
program. Perhaps they will be strong 
enough to succeed. Perhaps they’ll 
only be strong enough to talk — though, 
o! course, they’ll do that in any event. 
For myself, I think that talk will be as 
far as they will get. 

“Anyway, it seems to me that, 
politically we’re approaching a lurid 
winter and spring. Through the win- 
ter months we'll be confronted by 
sensational newspaper stories —reports 
of a political revolution, reports of a 
split in the Republican party, reports 
of freak legislation, all of which will 
not be calculated to improve the 
mental condition of the business man. 
For several months we won’t know 
how events will tend. But my own 
belief is that the storm will expend 
itself in talk, and that sooner or later 
conditions will settle down, definitely 
and conservatively. 

*“And so, I think, some time in the 
late spring or early summer, as soon 
as we see that nothing sensational is 
going to happen, business will reassure 
itself and then will begin a general 
expansion. Just when the change 
will occur is something no one can 
predict; for it depends upon events 
that we cannot foresee. It will be 
better for business, as a matter of fact, 
if the change is deferred until summer, 
for although the postponement of an 
optimistic development may entail a 
temporary falling off in general busi- 
ness, it will entail, also, a lowering of 
material costs and a lessening of the 
demand for labor. Both those condi- 
tions—I’m 


too, the longer the delay, the greater 
the accumulation of available capital.” 

At this point there came another 
pause, as Mr. Moody gathered his 
forces for an attack upon his next 
topic. . 

“The European situation?” he said. 
“Of course we say, hopefully, ‘If the 
European situation clears up—’ But 
we've got to remember that most of 
the talk we hear is just bunk. Politi- 
cal speakers warn us that Europe is 
sliding into the abyss. And that’s 
bunk. Europe is not in any danger of 
collapsing. I don’t mean that we can 
look for any immediate and startling 
change for the better. Only, slowly, 
the European countries and the Euro- 
pean peoples will grow out of their 
present condition. Human nature 
adjusts itself. Men faced by difficult 
conditions will find a way to meet 
them. The abnormal condition sooner 
or later becomes the normal condition. 
That, of course, is the rule of all 
history. All over Europe men know 
that they’ve got to work, they’ve 
got to support their families, they’ve 
got to produce, no matter what 
their environment may be. And so 


I say that little by little the Euro- 
pean situation will adjust itself. — 


WO years ago I visited Europe. 

Again, this year, I visited the same 
countries. Between those two visits, 
two years apart, the mental attitude of 
the people had changed immensely. 
Of course, an observer in a foreign 
country can confirm any impression 
he takes over with him. That has 
been the outcome of most of the un- 
official inspections that Americans 
have made, in their visits to Europe. 
The ‘unofficial ambassadors’ have gone 
over, carrying with them their own 
prejudices and opinions; they have 
talked to propagandists, and they’ve 
returned with their pre-conceived ideas 
and opinions unchanged. 

“But if a man will consult, honestly, 
the people in the countries he visits, 
if he’ll try to keep an open mind, and 
if he’ll talk not to propagandists but to 
the people themselves, he’ll get im- 
pressions of value. From what I 
have seen, it seems to me that the 
European countries are adjusting them- 
selves to circumstances. Take France, 
for instance, where the people have ad- 
justed themselves to the depreciation 
in the value of the franc. They’ve 
recognized that the franc has es- 
tablished itself at a certain pur- 


Seven 


chasing power, and they’re going 
ahead on the assumption that the 
value will stand. The samestatement 
is true of England, Belgium, and 
Italy. The English aren’t worrying 
because the pound is not worth as 
much as it was in former days; they’ve 
merely adjusted their prices and gone 
on with business. Austria is even a 
better example. A short time ago it 
seemed that the country was ruined, 
but now, since the value of the Aus- 
trian crown has been stabilized, with 
the aid of a foreign loan, Vienna is 
just what it always was, the banking 
center of Eastern Europe. 

“There is no reason why Germany 
cannot recover, once some means has 
been found of stabilizing the mark, 
no matter at how low a point. If the 
reparations question can be brought to 
some kind of agreement, Germany will 
find her way to her feet. But, as I’ve 
said, there’s no reason to expect any 
sudden improvement. What is hap- 
pening is that Europe is simply ad- 
justing itself to the conditions that 
must be faced. 

“No, I’m not an alarmist on the 
European situation. I believe that it 
will improve, and I see no reason to 
fear any immediate catastrophe.” 

The huge cigar, now only about 
half as huge, had gone out. Mr. 
Moody paused to relight it. He struck 
a match and watched the flame, 
thoughtfully, as it bit its way into 
the tobacco. His brow puckered, 
partly from the gravity of the busi- 
ness of firing up that four-horsepower 
cigar and partly from. concentration 
on what he was saying. With the 
cigar alight once more and again 
producing smoke on a quantity basis, 
he went on: 

“The other factor now influencing 
business in America is purely psycho- 
logical. It’s the mental attitude bred 
by the events of 1920 and 1921. 
Business men are cautious, perhaps 
even unreasonably so. The long de- 
pression in Wall Street, for example, 
was largely psychological, until prices 
fell below where they had any right to 
be. Then, suddenly, everybody awoke 
to the fact that there had been too 
much. pessimism, and the market 
started upward. 

“The present tendency is still to- 
ward caution. It is an attitude of 
recession. The hopeful point is that 
the recession is not sudden, as it 
was in 1920 and 1921, but slow, steady, 
and, on the whole, healthy; for 
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You'd Never Know the Old Home Now 


THE BURROUGHS 


A Remodeling Transformation in a Brooklyn Bank to Gain 
Working Space Without Changing the Outside Dimensions 


ONSISTENT growth of well 
managed banks in America 
may be regarded as a foregone 

conclusion—some, indeed, succeed 
even in spite of bad management. The 
rate of growth, however, is an exceed- 
ing variable quantity, affected by the 
state of business, competition and 
local conditions. It is not to be pre- 
determined by rule. Therefore, it is 
seldom possible to anticipate the 
future by providing banking quarters 
that will be adequate fifteen, ten or 
even five years hence. So there comes 
a time when the banks everywhere are 
obliged to face solution of the problem 
of space to handle the business increase 
that the years bring. 

The expedients for solution require 
a new building on larger ground area, 
construction of additions, or remodel- 
ing to gain space in the present 
quarters. The First National Bank, 


The old lobby, showing the safe Deposit Depart- 
ment in the rear and now moved to the basement 
as pictured on the right 


of Brooklyn, N. Y., confronting the 
necessity of expansion a few months 
ago, chose the latter course. Its 
manner of effecting the purpose, vir- 
tually transforming the old quarters 
without enlarging the dimensions of 
its building, will prove interesting to 
other banks similarly situated. 

Owing to the steady growth in the 
volume of the First National’s business 
and because of its desire to serve its 
customers and the public better, the 
directors of the institution decided to 
re-arrange their banking quarters en- 
tirely. At first it seemed almost like 
the proverbial irresistible force meet- 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


ing an immovable body. It looked as 
if nothing could be done without 
acquiring additional real estate ad- 
joining, and that, for various reasons, 
was virtually impossible. On two 
sides at least it was impossible because 
the building is located on the corner of 
Broadway and Havemeyer Street in 
the busy Williamsburg section of 
Brooklyn. 

However, the directors called in 
Carl L. Otto, architect, and a contrac- 
tor and as a result of their study of the 
conditions, they evolved a plan for 
more efficient use of the available 
floor space, better utilization of the 
basement, and the addition of a 
mezzanine floor. The way this was 
worked out accomplished all that 
the bank set out to accomplish, and the 
improvements as a whole are to be 
seen at a glance 
in the “‘before”’ 
and ‘‘after’’ 
photographs of 
the bank’s 
lobby. 

As all the de- 
partments of 
the bank were 
crowded it was 
found desirable 
to remodel the 
banking quar- 
ters completely 
and install new 


equipment, almost entirely. By re- 
moving the vaults from the rear of the 
first floor to the basement a large 
amount of additional space was gained, 
permitting the enlargement of the pub- 
lic space in the lobby and the installation 
of additional tellers’ cages. The space 
for the stenographic force was doubled 
by means of a mezzanine balcony. 

A great saving of space was also 
effected by a new arrangement of the 
cages. These are smaller and more 
compact than those formerly used. 
Transferred from the inside to the 
outside wall of the building, they 
afford better light to the clerks and 
greatly improve the natural lighting 
of the entire interior. 


THE plans overlooked no _ possi- 
bilities for gaining additional room. 
The removal of the stairway to the 
second floor, for instance, and its 
reconstruction in “lighthouse” form, 
yielded seventy more square feet. 

The bank now has seventeen cages 
with a total of twenty-two windows, 
serving a public space of 1,317 square 
feet. This compares with ten windows, 
formerly, serving a public space of 
only 707 square feet under the old 
arrangement. 

All the cages are now numbered, 
making it easy to direct customers 
from one department to another. A 
new private automatic telephone ex- 
change also makes it possible to serve 
customers more quickly and efficiently. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


All the tellers pay and receive, 
and there is a special teller for 
women customers. 

This new plan in regard to the 
tellers is considered a great time- 
saver. It is now possible practi- 
cally to clear the bank lobby of 
customers at the closing hour on 
Saturday, for example, whereas 
formerly it sometimes took half an 
hour extra time to wind up the 
business and finish transactions 
with depositors waiting in line at 
the various cages. 

Under the old conditions the 
oflicers’ quarters were cramped. 
There was really insufficient room 
to care for visitors properly. That 
is all changed now. The officers 
are easily accessible and callers can 
easily talk with them in confidence 
if they so desire. This is a very 
important feature with the First 


ent on a mezzanine. 


square feet of floor space for 
the bank’s cash and securities. 

Another point worthy of note 
is that all these changes which 
took several months to effect 
were carried on without any 
serious interruption in the 
bank’s daily work. 


EREWITH is the text of an 
advertisement which was 
published once or twice during 
the progress of the alteration. 


National, which has always enjoyed 
the reputation of being a friendly 
institution where each customer’s re- 
quirements receive the personal atten- 
tion of officers. 

One of the most interesting trans- 
formations has resulted in the installa- 
tion of the new safe deposit vault in a 
space formerly used only for storage 
and other things customarily to be 
found in the basement of a bank’s 
building. As already stated, the vaults 
were moved from the back of the first 
floor to the basement, and the bank 
now has capacity for 6,000 safe deposit 
boxes, has thirteen coupon and con- 
ference rooms and a public space of 
500 square feet, as compared with 
1,000 boxes, five coupon booths and 
only 150 square feet of public space in 
the former Safe Deposit Department. 
Besides the safe deposit vault, they 
now have a separate vault with 132 


TO SERVE THE PUBLIC 
BETTER 


We are making changes and im- 
provements in our building. We 
ask the patient indulgence of our 
customers for whatever slight inconveni- 
ence they may have to suffer in the next 


The new lobby, reversing the position of the cages to the 
ing Departm The portrait is William 


t side and placin Bookkeep- 
. Irish, of the bank 


few weeks pending the,completion of the 
alterations. 

Rest assured that when the work is done 
we will be able to serve you better than ever. 


Two other advertisements calling 
attention to the remodeling were used 
in the newspapers at that time and 
immediately after the completion of 
the work. The customers of the bank 
were loyal to it throughout and put up 
with the temporary inconvenience with 
good grace. 

The total cost of these changes was 
over $100,000 but the active vice- 
president, William S. Irish, and his 
associates feel that this cost will be 
repaid before a year or two in the in- 
creased efficiency of the institution and 
the larger volume of business, the 
transaction of which it will facilitate. 


The Bank’s Greatest Liability 


By RALPH D. 


SLAYMAKER 


Fidelity Safe Deposit Company, Kansas City, Missouri 


ue safe deposit box has made a 
permanent place for itself in our 
daily routine. The growth of this 
comparatively new department of our 
banking system has surprised even 
those most familiar with its history and 
possibilities. It is perhaps safe to say 
that 50 per cent, or possibly 60 per cent 
of the banks of the country, both 
national and state, have safe deposit 
departments—ranging in size from 
small nests of twenty-five or fifty to 
30,000 boxes. 


Many of the banks in installing 
boxes for rent, have unknowingly 
assumed a liability that they did not 
carry in any other department of their 
business. Most of them doubtless 
felt the need of such service for their 
customers, but many also recognized 
the possibility of added income and 
installed boxes for that reason. Both 
are good and sufficient reasons, but 
neither should cause the banks to over- 
look the hazard of this new business. 

Let it be understood at the beginning 
(Continued on page 48) 
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COPYRIGHT, INTERNAT O 

From the lighter in East River to the new New York Federal Reserve Bank — the last of six 

300-ton doors on the way to installation in the world’s largest vault. The vault is three 
stories high, as big as an ordinary apartment building 


COPYRIGHT. KEYSTONE 
ere are said to be more banks than any other 
establishments in Berlin today. If ground-floor 
ce in the downtown buildings is not available, 
they build special kiosks in the street or set up for 
business in the cellars. The photograph shows 
one of the cellar types—narrow but apparently busy 


COFYRIGHT. INTERNATIONAL 
The board of directors of the Women’s Savings and Loan Company, newly organ- 
ized in Cleveland for women and by women 


A gladiolus show, under the direction of C. W. Sackine er, assistant vice-president, is quite an 

event every year in the Citizens Trust Company, of Utica, N. Y. Mr. Bushinger raises the 

flowers himself and arranges the display. The bank invites in the town. W. T. Tabor, 
president of the bank, appears on the right in the picture with Mr. Bushinger 


COPYRIGHT. INTERNAT NAL 
Travel note: This suggests the Nile if you are not 
too observant of the se of the pyramid. Actu- 
ally, it is Pays d York City, an airplane close-up of 
the famous of the in ite ah Trust 
pany. bank oits it in its slogan: 
“The Tower of Strength’”’ 
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Is It a Balance, or an Overdraft? 


One Bank’s System for Figuring Interest on ‘‘Float’’? That 
Combines Accuracy and Simplicity to Effect a Big Saving 


VERY bank with any consid- 
EK erable volume of transit busi- 

ness and with no adequate 
mce‘hod of analyzing and watching 
th: business, knows that it is extend- 
ins to its correspondents a service for 
wh ch it receives no proportionate 
return. As a matter of fact, the bank 
is .ortunate if on much of its transit 
bu. iness it does not sustain an actual 
los:. The source of the difficulty, in 
ne: rly every instance, lies in inade- 
qu: te or faulty methods of analyzing 
accounts. 

Consider, as an illustration of a 
cordition only too common in many 
larve banks, the case of a company 
that we may disguise under the name 
of the “B. P. Company.” Assume 
that this company had an account of 
some importance, with daily deposits 
averaging more than $50,000. Overa 
period of six months, from January to 
July, the deposits of the B. P. Com- 
pany aggregated a little more than 
$13,000,000, and although the with- 
drawals were large during that period, 
the bookkeeper’s ledger showed an 
average daily balance of about $56,000. 

Superficially it would seem that the 
bank was correct in valuing the ac- 
count; yet on the account, during 
those six months, the bank actually 
lost more than $2,000, for the simple 
reason that it was not properly dis- 
tinguishing between available credit 
and deferred credit. 
deposited each day by the B. P. 
Company, about $40,000 consisted of 
checks requiring from one to eight days 
for collection. In figuring the interest 
payable on the account, the bank was 
following the standard practice of 
deducting, in accordance with the 
time demanded for collection, the 
interest on the float. So far, ap- 
parently, all right. But the difficulty 
lay elsewhere. 

For, as I have said, the B. P. 
Company was making large daily 
withdrawls, checking against its de- 
posits almost without delay, so that in 
effect the bank was paying out cash on 
paper deposits that it had not yet 
collected. The bookkeeper’s ledger 
did not betray this condition; accord- 
ing to the ledger, which credited the 
B. P. Company with the total of its 
deposits, there was always a favorable 
balance; but, as an accurate analysis 
finally demonstrated, the B. P. Com- 
pany, instead of possessing an aver- 
age credit balance of $56,000 at the 
close of each day’s business, was 


Of the $50,000 | 


By HOMER B. SHAFFER 


Merchants National Bank 
Baltimore, Md. 


frequently overdrawn, in reality, about 
$100,000. What the situation 
amounted to was this: that the bank 
was lending, nearly every day, about 
$100,000 for which it was charg- 
ing no interest, as the bookkeeper’s 
ledger always showed a credit balance. 
And for the six-month period the total 
loss in interest amounted to more than 
$2,000. The account of the B. P. 
Company was not valuable. It was 
costly. 

The bank, of course, was quite 
within its rights honoring the with- 
drawals made by the customer, since it 
had in its possession or in process of 
collection more than enough paper to 
cover the transactions. It would have 
been equally within its rights in ex- 
pecting the depositor to pay interest on 
his overdrafts. But the point of the 
story, clearly, is that under the old 
method of crediting the correspondent 
immediately with the total amount of 
his daily deposits, the bookkeeper’s 
ledger would not indicate the existence 
of an overdraft, so long as the B. P. 
Company did not withdraw in excess 
of its total daily deposit; and mean- 
while, of course, the bank suffered. 


| Puerperal perhaps, in the magnitude 
of the amounts involved, there is 
nothing unusual in this story. Nearly 
every bank has customers who at times 
draw heavily on deposits of items that 
require several days for collection. In 
an instance so obvious as that of the 
B. P. Company’s account, of course, 
any banker would readily realize that 
the account was not profitable, but 
under the usual methods of analyzing 
such accounts he could not know 
definitely how much the bank was 
losing, nor without accurate figures, 
could he discuss the situation with the 
depositor in a. manner likely to per- 
suade the depositor to improve the 
condition of the account. 

The chief offenders, perhaps, in this 
matter of overprompt withdrawals, 
are the corresponding banks, the trust 
companies and brokers. As a detail 
of practical procedure, in some in- 
stances the bank cannot well refuse to 
honor their checks. It can, however, 
protect itself against the loss of the 
interest on the money needed to handle 
the accounts. It can devise a system 
that will defer credit on transit items 


until the items themselves have been 
collected, and in the meantime it can 
charge interest on withdrawals in 
excess of the credit actually available. 
In the interest of sound finance, indeed, 
it would seem that to do so is really 
the bank’s duty. 

This was the problem that about 
two years ago our bank began seriously 
to consider. That there was need of a 
more accurate method analyzing transit 
business was not a matter for doubt. 
The need existed. The difficulty was 
to develop a system satisfactorily 
accurate and at the same time satis- 
factorily simple, for it was clear that 
unnecessary complications in account- 
ing practice would result only in an 
expense that easily might overbalance 
the possible benefits. For more than 
six months the bank experimented, 
studying the problem in all its rami- 
fications and finally developing a 
system that seemed to meet the two 
essential needs. In the autumn of 
1922 the new system was applied to 
the analysis of all transit items of any 
importance, and now, after more than 
a year of trial, during which the system 
has prevented the loss of considerable 
sums, the bank feels that the system 
has shown encouraging results. 

Before 1922, the bank had followed 
the customary procedure of separating 
the correspondent’s letter of deposit 
from the checks accompanying it, put- 
ting the checks through for collection 
in the regular way and calculating from 
the letter the float to be deducted. 
The new method, however, reversed . 
the former procedure, so that both the 
deferred credit and the deduction 
in interest are now figured not from the 
depositor’s ‘letter but from the 
actual items. 

The first step, after checking the 
items against the letter of deposit, is 
to assort the checks according to the 
time required for collection, placing in 
one group the checks on ourselves, in 
another those on local trust companies, 
and in another those to be collected 
through the clearing house. For all of 
these items the bank gives immediate 
credit. Into other groups are sorted 
the checks on out-of-town banks. 
Checks on Philadelphia or New York, 
for example, are placed with the one- 
day items; those on Maryland or the 
District of Columbia go into the group 
for two-day items; and so on, up to the 
checks drawn on banks in distant 
states, which are grouped as three- to 
eight-day items. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


According to the groups into which 
they have been segregated, the items 
are then listed on an ‘“‘Analysis Proof” 
sheet (Fig. 1), a form that provides a 
separate column for each group of 
items. Each column is totaled and 
the totals of all the columns are added 
as proof of the accuracy of the listing. 
The carbon of the sheet is perforated 
between the columns, so that a copy 
of each column can be detached and 
fastened to the group of items that it 
lists. The items them- 


“deferred tickets” and from the book- 
keeper’s statement, the ledger clerk 
posts his ledger card (Fig. 5). In the 
first column, under the heading “One 
day,”’ he enters, first, the total of the 
immediate credit items deposited on 
this day, $76,080.03, and, second, the 
total of the one-day items, $145,238.62. 
In the next column, similarly, he enters 
the total of the two-day items, $10,- 
850.19. Since there are no other items 
of deferred credit, on this date, he 


Thirteen 


Balance,” he strikes off the difference 
between the total deferred and the 
ledger balance. It is $17,745.84. But 
it happens that on this date the total 
deferred is greater than the balance 
shown on the bookkeeper’s statement, 
so that the $17,745.84 is not an 
“available balance”’ but an actual over- 
draft, which is indicated by the letters 
“OD” in red ink. These entries 
having been completed, the clerk files 
the deferred tickets under the dates on 


which the amounts will 

the carbon lists, then go 6) @) To observe the further 
to the various depart- sma X TRUST De SEP 1923 workings of the system, 
ments where the sorting OE wii follow the entry of 
is verified. SEP 1923 | $145,238.62, in the first 
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telligible, let us follow ch 4 19. On the nineteenth 
Trust Company’”’ for | TAA entry, together wi e 
September 18. According | 20 other tickets maturing on 
to this sheet, the company this date, comes out of the 
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analysis, for convenience, wat it shor debit and $2,093,300 credit. 
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listing the total deposits, et Gam a on the daily balance 
the total of the items of 


immediate credit— obtained by adding 
the total of the items on our bank 
to the totals recorded under “Trust 
Co’s.” and “‘Clearing House’’ — and the 
totals of the one-day and two-day 
items. These totals the clerk next lists 
on tickets (Figs. 3), one ticket for the 
immediate credit, one for the one-day 
deferred, and another for the two- 
day deferred. Each ticket bears the 
date, the name of the account, the 
class of the items, the total amount, 
and the data on which the credit will 
become available. The ticket for the 
two-day items, for example, reads as 
follows: “Sept. 18, 1923, Analysis 
deferred credit of X Trust Co., two- 
day items, $10,850.19, available 9/20.” 

After the tickets have been checked 
against the Analysis Proof, they go to 
the analysis ledger clerk, accompanied 
by a form showing the analysis of the 
daily balance (Fig. 4), which has come 
up from the bookkeeper. From these 


shifts over to the column headed 
“Deposit,” and strikes his sub-total 
$232,168.84, which, he notes, checks 
with the bookkeepers’ statement. In 
the next column, under “Credit Avail- 
able,”’ he lists again the $76,080.03 of 
immediate credit in today’s deposit. 
Then he draws from a tickler beside 
his desk the tickets for items of deferred 
credit that have become available on 
this date, and lists them in the same 
column. In the column immediately 
following he posts the previous day’s 
deferred credit, $37,541.27, which he 
obtains from the record of September 
17. He then sub-totals to determine 
the total amount of deferred credit 
outstanding at the close of business on 
September 18, $175,302.69. 

From the bookkeeper’s statement he 
obtains the ledger balance of the 
account, $157,556.85. This he enters 
in the next column on the card, and in 
the final column, under “Available 


amount of $172.05, and 
the 6 per cent interest charged on the 
overdrafts amounts to $92.63, leaving 
a net interest payable, to the account, 
of $79.42. 

Now it is obvious, of course, that 
without this method of analyzing and 
deferring credit the bank would not 
have been able to charge the depositor 
the interest on his overdrafts but would, 
instead, have paid him interest on a 
fictitious balance that he did not possess. 

* Theinterest that could have been saved 
by the common system of figuring the 
float would not have compensated for 
the bank’s true loss. 

Obtaining the correct interest charges, 
however, is not the only benefit result- 
ing from the system. By this system, 
during the past year, our bank has 
been able. to calculate the deferred 
credit on transit items more accurately 
than before, to determine average 
balances with absolute precision, and 
to determine accurately whether or not 


(Continued on page 46) 
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N A crisp morning in September, 
QO accompanied by my good friend 
F. C. Rupp, from the Webb 
Publishing Company, I motored north 
125 miles from St. Paul. We traversed 
settled country at first, but the 
landscape grew wilder as we passed 
the century mark on our speedometer. 
Our first objective was the little 
village of McGrath, in 
the heart of the 
cut-over country of 


Northern Minne- 
sota. 
One of the 


glories of Ameri- 
can life is that 
outstanding 
ability is not 
confined to the 
great cities, but 
is distributed 
through the land, 
and is to be found 
in lowly village as 
well as proud me- 
tropolis. 
Now it’s a safe 
bet that few of the 
readers of The Burroughs Clearing 
House have ever heard of McGrath. 
And indeed it isn’t much as towns go. 
Only a few houses, a store or two, and 
a population that can’t exceed one 
hundred or so. But McGrath happens 
to be the home of Ernest O. Buhler, 
vice-president of the McGrath State 
Bank, and founder of Veteransville. 
It was the latter place which we had 
come to see. We had heard much of 
this bold project, but Mr. Buhler, 
characteristically, had insisted that we 
inspect the settlement for our- 
selves, and not depend on 
the testimony of others. 
Veteransville, as the 
name suggests, is a 
colony of veterans of 
the World War, 
and as a conse- 
quence of their 
expedition to the 
western battle 
front, they bear 
the scars of battle 
somewhereontheir 
persons. A few of 
them are the victims 
of shell-shock, but the 
majority stopped either 
German bullets or shrapnel 
during their stay in Europe. 
Now, with a courage which 


Ernest O. Buhler, 
founder 


is 
indomitable, and aided and abetted 


Little Journey to Veteransville 


Adventuring Back to the Land With a Minnesota Banker and 
the Farming Colony of Disabled Soldiers He is ‘‘Carrying’’ 


By W. B. MILLEN 


by the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
and the McGrath State Bank, they 
are struggling to rehabilitate them- 
selves for the stern duties of life, in 
this northern country, far from German 
machine guns and the fascinations 
of the American city. ; 

As we drove out to Veteransville— 
which is six miles north of McGrath 
—Mr. Buhler disclosed to us the 
origin of this unique colony. 

But first let me tell you about this 
man Buhler. Born in Switzerland, 
he came to America while yet in his 
teens to seek his fortune. He inter- 
ested himself in forestry problems, 
and for several years was associated 
with the forestry service of the State 
of Minnesota. Indeed, it was largely 
through his efforts that Amendment 
No. 9, authorizing the Legislature to 
draw up a comprehensive reforestation 
program, was added to the Constitu- 
tion of Minnesota. 

When the war broke out, Buhler 
threw himself into the conflict with 
the same zeal and determination that 
characterized him in civil life, and by 
sheer grit and application rose to the 
rank of captain. 

The war over, Buhler returned to 
Minnesota. He might easily have 
settled down to a good salaried posi- 
tion in the city. But he had a vision 
of larger things, and chose for his 
field of operations the cut-over coun- 
try of Northern Minnesota. It hurt 
his thrifty Swiss soul to see all that 
vast expanse of land lying idle, and he 


Veterans’ Bureau was 
giving the men splen:id 
training, the latter were 


The United States Veterans’ Bureau has supplied 
$60,000 worth of equipment, including tractors 
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went to McGrath with the firm deter- 
mination to people those waste acres, 
denuded of their virgin growth of 
white pine, with farmers. 

Buhler bought an interest in the 
McGrath State Bank and devoted hit :- 
self to banking and to the kindred ta. k 
of bringing in settlers on the surroun |- 
ingland. But Northern Minnesota, li..e 
other agricultural districts, was hard} it 
by the post-war depression of 1920 a: d 
1921, and he found his land coloniz:- 
tion business slipping away from hin. 

Now resourcefulness is as importa it 
an asset in business as on the field of 
battle. It is as useful a quality in a 
small town as in the more intense 
competition of the larger city. How 
well Buhler met the emergency of the 
hour, the settlement at Veteransviile 
bears eloquent testimony. 

One day, during the summer of 
1921, while driving in the country, 
Buhler met a returned soldier, who had 
been wounded in the Great War. 
He disclosed that he was receiving 
$100 a month from the government 
for vocational training, and was seek- 
ing land in which he might invest his 
income. But while he was anxious 
to go into farming, he was at a loss 
to know how to combine that with 
his vocational work. 

That gave Buhler his great idea. 
Why not, he argued, bring twenty-five 
or fifty disabled veterans to McGrath, 
settle them on tracts of land in the 
neighborhood, and induce the govern- 
ment to send instructors to the colony, 
and train them in agriculture and other 
related subjects while they were clear- 
ing and cultivating their own land 

in the vicinity. Buhler saw from 

the first that the territory J 

around McGrath would 

thus develop ten times 

faster than by any 

other method, and 

the bank, in which 

he now held a 

controlling inter- 

est, would prosper 
accordingly. 

Putting on his 

hat, Buhler came 

to the city without 

further ado. ile 

found that, while {he 


spending all their monthly »- 
come regularly, and bade fair to h: ve 
nothing to show for it at the end 
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of their three-year period. The need 
for some such project as his own be- 
came even more apparent, and he got 
busy at once, with the result that a 
score of disabled army men came to 
McGrath and later were joined by 
many Others. In all, fifty-five men 


mike up the colony, which has this 
year been enlarged to include a big 
tract of land at Silver Star, just south 
of the village. 

This was the origin of Veteransville. 


ing that the colony is a far cry from 
Forty-second and Broadway. But 
the men are making progress. When 
they come there, they contract to 
purchase from forty to eighty acres 
of land, at a cost ranging from $20 to 
$25 per acre. 

Ordinarily, Mr. Buhler expects at 
least $50 down to bind the bargain, 
but he told us he had accepted as little 
as $1, and on several occasions he 
has financed the whole deal. In one 

case he even went so 


Buddies with the 

We were not long in reaching 
the settlement, and I must 
confess that our first reaction 
at sight of the place was one 
of disappointment. We had 
half expected to find a flour- 
ishing civic center, but instead 
came upon some straggling 
buildings which formerly 
served as a lumber camp. 
However, this lack of appro- 
priate buildings was really a 


far as to bring the 
soldier’s wife out from 
the city and furnish 
a cook stove for them 
to set up housekeep- 
ing with. 

The plan of opera- 
tion on all the fifty or 
more tracts is sub- 
stantially the same: 

(1) Clearthelandof 
stumps, and of stone. 

(2) Break and 


necessary and legitimate. 


Fifieen 


Individuals, like governments, find 
that a moratorium is at times both 
And _ the 
contract with the men at Veteransville 
reads that after the money ceases 
to come from Uncle Sam, they need 
not pay down any more until five years 
from the date the contract was signed. 
This suspension of payments should 
give them all a chance to develop their 
farms to a point where they will be 
revenue producers. But if farming 
remains a more or less unremunerative 
occupation, it is hoped that the 
Veterans’ Bureau will continue its 
support for the full five years, in which 
event all of the men will have got 
their farms and buildings and equip- 
ment paid for in full. 

Now please don’t imagine that the 
U. S. Veterans’ Bureau is unaware. 
of what is going on at Veteransville 
and Silver Star. On the contrary, it is 
doing everything possible to help them 
work out their physical and financial 
salvation. The bureau is in fact 
assisting the men at every 


blessing in disguise. At first 
the trainees bunked and ate 
together in true army ‘fashion, but 
it was discovered that the barrack 
plan of life led to dissatisfaction and 
discontent. As Kipling put it: 

“We ain’t no thin red ’eroes, 

And we ain’t no blackguards, too, 

But single men in barracks 

Most remarkable like you.” 

“Single men in barracks’ have a 
habit of becoming discontented with 
their lot, and it was so at this peace- 
time camp. But this particular prob- 
lem has been nicely solved, since 
most of the men have married and 
moved on their own land. 

And what of this land? 

Well, it isn’t exactly a paradise 
on earth yet. The Garden of Eden 
may have sprung full grown from 
Mother Earth, like Apollo from the 
brow of Jove, for the delectation of 
primitive man, but not so now. The 
paradises of today are those which 
have been wrenched from a reluctant 
naiure by toiling man. 

And Veteransville is still in its infancy. 
Indeed, one has no difficulty in decid- 


A model poultry house 


prepare it for seeding. 

(3) Construct 
buildings for the men, 
their families, their 
animals and ma- 
chinery. 

The McGrath State 
Bank takes a friendly 
interest in all that is 
done at the colony, 
and advances the 
money with which the 
men finance their 
building. In reim- 
bursement, the bor- 
rowers agree to pay back a stated sum 
each month, out of their income from 
the government. The purchase of 
the land is a personal matter between 
Mr. Buhler and the men, and is paid 
for in the same manner as the loans for 
stock, houses, barns, etc. 

But the trainees’ vocational pay 
lasts only three years, and it is not 
to be expected that they can complete 
payment for their land and other 
property within that period. 


=| step of the way. 

= As a proof of its belief in 
the project, the bureau has 
placed $60,000 of equipment 
on the land, and furnished 
operators for the tractors, 
trucks and other machinery 
used in assisting the soldiers 
in clearing their land. It has 
also provided instructors in 
agriculture, mechanics and 
other related subjects for the 
men during the long winter 


And _the colony school 


months when farming is at a low ebb. 

Just how useful is the work of the 
government there, may be seen by the 
following comparison: 

The average pioneer, working alone, 
without the necessary machinery, is 
lucky if he can clear and make ready 
for cultivation an acre a year. The 
men in the colony, although many 
of them are far from able-bodied, 
with the aid of the bureau, are able to 
clear from five to ten acres in one year. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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By W. J. ERVING 


Reception chamber (above) and the main lobby 


HEN 882 various degrees and 

W stations of the genus banker 

will collectively agree to con- 
tribute several millions of their com- 
mon funds for a monumental building 
which many of the more remote ones 
will seldom see, there must be a good 
reason. 

Well, there was a good reason for 
the erection of the classic structure 
which now houses the Fourth Federal 
Reserve Bank at Cleveland. That 
was the expediting of those functions 
which the Reserve System performs 
for its member banks throughout the 
country. 

It is a significant thing, this edifice. 
It is probably well understood that 
the Federal Reserve Bank is a bankers’ 
bank exclusively, hence this expansion 
means that bankers’ buS8iness is good 
in the fourth district. And let it be 
further understood that contrary to 
the comment heard during construc- 
tion, the new building hasn’t cost the 
government a cent; nor did one penny 
of public money go into the building. 
As previously stated, there are 882 
member banks in the Fourth Federal 
Reserve District, 765 of which are 
national banks and 117 state banks. 


These, as_ stock- 
holders, are part 


eS owners of the new 


building and the 
money spent in 
its erection was 
earned through 
funds received 
from or loaned 
to those stock- 
holders. 
Primarily, of 
course, the build- 
ing is a workshop, 
and the builders 
designed the in- 
terior first. Elas- 
ticity and inter- 
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The New Bankers’ Bank in Cleveland 


The Workshop of the Fourth Federal Reserve District 
Is Designed for Service— Now and Many Years Ahead 


communication were their keys. The 
requirements of the working floors, 
rather than of the counting room, were 
the controlling factors. 

The interior was worked out with 
the utilitarian idea always first. In 
modern office building construction, 
placing elevators and stairways always 
constitutes a major problem, and fron 
the start it was determined that the 
advantages of the location should not 
be wasted. 

The site provided for daylight on a!| 
sides, and daylighted space was there- 
fore allotted the clerical and office 
force. Stairways, elevators, lockers 
and toilet rooms, pipe, electric, mail 
and vent shafts have been gathered 
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into the darker center of the building, 
with the result that artificial lighting 
will rarely be necessary in the typical 
floor spaces. i 

Let us enter the building—up the 
granite steps at the formal entrance 
between Henry Hering’s two statues 
of “Integrity” and ‘‘Security,”’ through 
the high arch and past the entrance 
lobby. We are in the main hall or 
countingroom, not large as Cleveland 
banking rooms go, rather too narrow 
for an institution which expected a 
j.rge public general patronage, but of 
jnpressive height and dignity of dec- 
oration. No very large lobby is 
r quired, indeed, because as everybody 
kaows by this time, the Reserve is a 
‘ankers’ bank” and few are its 
direct contacts with the sidewalk. 


i OST of the decoration has been 
“4 inexpensive. Wickets of Swedish 
wrought iron take the place of what in 
o'her banks would be 


floor is a veritable fort— 
it cannot be rushed, taken 
by assault, penetrated by 
thief or by mob. Trucks 
enter it from the north 
side through a steel gate- 
way which closes before a 
second gateway opens. 
Within, the driver finds 
himself under a_ thick 
skylight which roofs an 
areaway and ramps. 
These enable him to back 
his truck up to platforms 
where his cargo is dis- 
charged. 

The upper floor of the 
main vault is on this level. 
The money floor also con- 
tains a post office sub- 
station, so ingeniously 
placed that letter chutes 
from floors aloft drop 


their mail directly into it, 


bronze, and what seems 


to bewrought-iron pieces 

in decorative work above 
the tellers’ screens are 
really only castings. The 
materials throughout 
are comparatively cheap 
and most of the color 
is merely paint. 

The floor below the 
main floor is half above 
and half below ground. 
This is known as the 
money or securities 
story and here are all 
the departments con- 
cerned with the handling 
of currency and securi- 
ties in wholesale quan- 
tity. Protection is the 
dominant idea. The 


The Seracy on the eighth floor, 

the Fiscal Agent Control De- 

partment (central picture), and 
the Transit Department 


The next floor below, 
or the basement, con- 
tains the complete light, 
heat and power plant, 
a considerable invest- 
ment in itself. The 
building will not be de- 
pendent upon outside 
utilities for any of these 
services. There is still 
another basement below 
this one, the floor of 
which is forty feet under 
the pavement of Superior 
Avenue. 

Because so much of the 


basement space is re- 


quired for machinery 
and bank departments, the room 
ordinarily devoted to maintenance 
of the building is situated on 
the second or “service”? floor just 
above the main banking room, where 
the carpenter, electrical and printing 
shops are concentrated and the stores 
and stationery are kept. The tele- 
phone exchange, telegraph office, 
building manager and purchasing de- 
partment are on a mezzanine. 
Above, on the third, fourth, fifth, 


- sixth and seventh floors the clerical 


and technical banking departments 
are housed. These are collectively 
known as the work floors and differ 
little from those of a high-class loft 
or office building except perhaps in 
the amount of light streaming in on 
all four sides, the appearance of 
electrical outlets in so many places in 
the floor, and the presence of remov- 
able partitions of glass. 
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Here elasticity of arrangement is 


carried to the last degree. A depart- 


ment may expand or contract season- 
ally without the least difficulty and 
a lot of space is available for the 
growth in future years. 

The walls of these stories are all 
hardened plaster, painted. No marble 
is employed except in the elevator 
corridors. 

The eighth floor is reserved for the 
executive officers of the bank and their 
assistants and the main library, already 
the largest library in the Reserve 
System. The room is designed to 
hold 25,000 books, not to speak of 
many thousands of pamphlets. 

The offices of the chairman of the 
board and the governor are finished in 
English oak, the others on this story 
in Virginia walnut, veneered. Ceilings 
are plain plaster, sometimes grained. 


EPRESENTATIVES of member 

banks will have the facility of a 
special set of rooms on the floor where 
they will find telephone and steno- 
graphic service and writing and reading 
space. They may use these rooms for 
their headquarters or for conferences 
while in the city. 

Above the eighth floor is a mezzanine 
which is practically a full floor. It 
has been allotted to the chairman of 
the board in his capacity as Federal 
Reserve agent, representing the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. Here will be 
found such departments as audit, 
examination, bank credits, statistical, 
editorial, and the like. 

The ninth floor, behind the cornice, 
contains record storage, kitchen for 
the cafeterias on the next floor above 
and the officers’ mess on the floor 
below, and a part of the physical 
welfare installations including a com- 
plete dispensary and laboratory that 
cares for about 1,000 


Incidentally, there is a mail room 
on every floor with pneumatic tubes 
and package elevators. 

The Cleveland architects in designing 
the building had before them curves 
of the expansion of all of the bank’s 
departments since it was founded 
and they even considered a forecast 
of functions which might some day 
be added to those of the Federal 
Reserve banks. Such was the elabo- 
rate way of avoiding an underestimate 
as occurred in one or two other reserve 
cities. 

No one has figured out what percent- 
age of the building’s space the Reserve 
bank will immediately occupy and how 
much will be the space allowed for 
growth, but it is true that of the five 
floors assigned to clerical work, two 
and one-half will be immediately 
required. A few tenants will be taken, 
such as the Cleveland Clearing House 
Association and probably certain fed- 
eral or state offices relating to the 
banking field, together with certain 
semi-public institutions. 

M. J. Fleming, deputy governor of 
the bank and secretary of the building 
committee, has handled the details 
of the big job, devoting practically 
all his time to it since February, 1921. 
Mr. Fleming entered the Cleveland 
bank as auditor when it was opened 
in 1914. 

Security is not the only big idea 
in keeping $400,000,000 in one place. 
A lot of room is equally important. 
Few persons or institutions are em- 
barrassed by the bulk of their cash, 
but the Federal Reserve Bank is in the 
money business so deeply that its 
cash box must be a warehouse in itself. 

The design of the vaults of the 
Federal Reserve building and of their 
enormous doors constituted one of 
the biggest problems in the whole 
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construction. The main vault was 
built in two stories, the lower story 
level with the basement, and the upper 
with the ground floor, where most of 
the rooms which handle valuables 
in bulk are situated. Essential, of 
course, is its provision of quick com- 
munication with the delivery court 
at the rear of the building. 


PIGHTEEN months were required in 

the fabrication of the working parts 
of the vault and the shipment of the 
completed parts was the largest the 
manufacturers ever made. In a bro- 
chure issued by the safe company 
the installation is termed “an im- 
pregnable barrier against acetylene 
torch, electric drill or nitroglycerine. 
It is the largest vault installation in 
the world.” 

Each room in the vault contains 
3,560 square feet of floor space. Here 
will be plenty of storage capacity fo: 
the mass of gold and currency and 
securities which the Reserve bank has 
always on hand. Each vault door is 
to be closed at a fixed time every day 
and a night vault adjoining will 
accommodate any stock of valuables 
received late. 

Before the type of vault construction 
was decided upon, the Reserve banks, 
under the direction of the Federal! 
Reserve Board, conducted exhaustive 
tests of materials in Washington and 
Sandy Hook. These tests consisted 
in the construction and systematic 
demolition of many walls built in 
different ways. The Cleveland vault 
was built on the standards approved, 
and represents, it is believed, the 
greatest security that engineering has 
yet devised. The main entrance of 
the vault complete weighs 300 tons 
and the total weight of the hinge 
assembly is forty-seven tons. The 
principal door is four 


patients amonth. The 


feet thick, and weighs 


tenth floor is devoted to 
gymnasiums, rest and 
reading rooms, restau- 
rants and a large as- 
sembly hall with pro- 
jection apparatus. A 
balcony, which one sees 
from the street, wide 
enough for two persons 
abreast, surrounds this 
floor, and here employees 
will promenade at lunch 
time so far above the 
pavements that the 
noise of the city comes 
as a confused hum. 
From this point few 
structures break the 
horizon and one may see 
to the westward on clear 
days as far as Lorain. 
The roof accommodates 


over 100 tons. 

The walls of the vaults 
on which the doors are 
located are six feet six 
inches thick and the 
average thickness of 
other walls and floors, 
five feet seven inches. 
So perfectly are the 
doors mounted on their 
hinges that one can 
swing the enormous 
weight of metal by hitch- 
ing a rubber band to il 
and pulling on the band. 
Transporting the parts 
of the vault to thei 
position in the basemen! 
of the building consti- 
tuted an engineerin: 
problem in itself. 

It was possible t 


courts for outdoor recre- 


move the heaviest part: 


ation. 


The entrance to the main vault — the heaviest door ever swung on hinges 


at the rate of one cits 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Nineteen 


Congress Looks Federal Reserve 


Reviewing the Reasons Why So Few State Banks and Trust 
Companies Have Joined and What’s Wrong With the System 


FTER nearly a decade of opera- 
AN tion, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
- tem finds itself in the posi- 
tion of one who has been at pains 
t. arrange a party and to invite 
many persons to it, only to find 
tiat the bidden guests have 
s ayed away, and that even those 
n-ar relatives and servants who, 
i) all duty, might reasonably be 
d pended upon to attend, have 
t amped up excuses for absenting 
t:emselves. 

The Federal Reserve Act, in 
elect, invited the state banks 
avd trust companies of the 
Luited States to join the new 
monetary system and there was 
general expectation that they 
would come flocking in droves 
to partake of the advantages 
which the system affords. The 
Act placed the national banks 
under compulsion to join. The 
invited state banks have not 
joined in any overwhelming num- 
ber and many of the national 
banks, like servants who quit 
on the eve of an entertainment, 
have gone the length of sur- 
rendering their national charters 
and taking out state ones in 
order that they may remain aloof. 

On the eve of the close of the 
last session of Congress, a joint 
committee was created em- 
powered to inquire into the 
reasons why the system has been 
so illy supported. Under the 
chairmanship of Representative 
Louis T. McFadden, who is chair- 
man of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, this com- 
mittee has been engaged during 
the summer and fall in assem- 
bling information to answer the 
quéstion and solve the problem. 

To project the parable, this 
committee has learned that the 
bidden banks stayed away from 
the party for two reasons: first, 
they did not like the refresh- 
ments; and, second, they believed they 
could get them just as easily. by stay- 
ing away and also avoid the trouble 
of dressing up. 

To come down to earth and to 
banking parlance, the committee has 
learned that the state banks and trust 
companies have stayed out of the sys- 
tem, and some national banks have fled 
from it because the earnings which 
they can derive from membership 
are too slight. Interest is not allowed 
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on their reserve deposits and dividends 
are limited to 6 per cent. And, more- 
over, the banks are of the opinion that 
they can obtain the advantages of 
membership by obtaining bootleg 
credit and escape the responsibility of 
bearing any share of the burden 
of membership. This latter reason 
doubtless is the governing one. 

The prime advantage to a bank’s 
membership in the Federal Reserve 
System is that the Federal Reserve 


Bank is a resource to which the 
member can resort for credit in time of 
need. In return for this privilege, 
that member bank must con- 
tribute toward the reservoir of 
credit which constitutes the 
Federal Reserve Bank. But it 
has been learned that it is pos- 
sible to obtain this advantage with- 
out bearing this responsibility. 

The large national banks 
located in big cities are members. 
Many of the large state- 
chartered banks in big cities also 
are members. Each of these has 
hundreds—in some cases, thou- 
sands—of correspondents in rural 
districts and in small towns. 
Among these country banks are 
great numbers of state banks 
and little trust companies. These 
small institutions bear a relation 
to their big city correspondents 
analogous to that borne by a 
member bank to its Federal 
Reserve Bank. But the big city 
banks pay interest on the reserve 
deposits of their country corre- 
spondents. 

Now, in time of heavy demand 
for funds, the country bank calls 
upon its big city correspondent 
for funds and that institution 
rediscounts its country cousin’s 
paper. When it has performed 
this useful operation for some 
hundreds of small banks, the 
aggregate amount of credit it has 
thus distributed reaches inevit- 
ably a substantial sum. To re- 
plenish its own coffers, it must 
resort to the Federal Reserve 
Bank, rediscounting the paper 
which has come up to its port- 
folios from the non-member, 
state-chartered banks. 

If the big city member bank 
did not know that it, in turn, 
could have recourse to the 
Federal Reserve Bank for a fresh 
supply of funds, doubtless it 
would not discount the country 
banks’ paper so liberally. Therefore, 
the credit, which it obtains from its 
Federal Reserve Bank, in reality is 
being employed for the benefit of the 
state banks out in the country which 
are not members. Indirectly, through 
their big city correspondent, they are 
obtaining the financial support of the 
Federal Reserve System, while bearing 
noshare in the responsibility of support- 
ing that system. This is bootleg credit. 

There are differences of opinion 
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concerning the fairness of such an 
arrangement. Some members of the 
Federal Reserve Board are under- 
stood to lean to the view that it would 
be an entirely proper exercise of the 
powers of Congress to deny to a 
member bank the rediscount facility 
on paper originating in non-member 
banks. On the other hand, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Mellon has 
expressed himself as being of the 
opinion that this indirect furnishing 
of credit by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to non-members is _ perfectly 
proper. The genius of the whole 
system, he points out, is democratic 
and the act was designed to bring the 
benefit of a central reservoir of credit 
to the country at large, regardless of 
any fine points of membership. ““Knock 
and it shall be opened unto you,” is 
the intended slogan of the system, Mr. 
Mellon believes. He has good author- 
ity, in general terms, for Woodrow 
Wilson, in whose administration the 
Act was approved, declared the meas- 
ure to be one for the purpose of 
fructifying the lean regions. It will 
be remembered that the twelve-bank 
system was approved, rather than a 
central bank, in order that the money 
supply might be decentralized and 
Wall Street dethroned. Therefore, it 
may be argued with considerable 
show of soundness, that it is carrying 
out the spirit of the Act to extend its 
credit facilities to all comers, whether 
members of the lodge or not. 

The experience of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and of the officers of the 
Federal Reserve banks, however, is 
that so altruistic a policy does not 
build up a closely knit organization, 
founded on a solid basis; does not 
erect a regulatory instrument which 
can be wielded to scare away the 
dragon of panic. What such a policy 
does is to establish a “‘good thing,”’ to be 
used when it is desired; to be neglected 
when it is not. Some Federal Re- 
serve bankers go so far as to feel that 
the system can not endure on such a 
basis. That is one thing which the 
Joint Congressional Committee is seek- 
ing to ascertain. 


Tue question of increased earnings 
for member banks is_ probably 
secondary as a reason for the aloof- 
ness of the state banks and trust 
companies. The desire for greater 
earnings from the Federal Reserve 
connection has shown itself to be 
keener in the small bank than in the 
larger member, yet to increase the 
dividend rate would add very little to 
the small bank’s earnings, because that 
bank’s stake in the Federal Reserve 
Bank is so small. To increase the 
dividend rate, now fixed by law at 6 
per cent cumulative, would add but a 
few dollars a year to the returns of the 
small bank. 


Witnesses before the committee have 
proposed that at least half of the ex- 
cess earnings of Federal Reserve banks, 
a sum which under present law goes 
to the federal government as a fran- 
chise tax, be distributed as an extra 
dividend among the members. This 
would be an uncertain source of reve- 
nue. During the years of active 
rediscounting which followed the armi- 
stice, Federal Reserve Bank earnings 
were high and millions in excess were 
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Paul Warburg, first vice-governor of the 

Federal Reserve Board, who says the 

systermn’s 
political attacks in Congress 


eatest need is protection from 


turned into the Treasury, but in sub- 
sequent years these figures have dwin- 
died and for 1923, for instance, will 
be very slight. A sound reason against 
any such additional distribution is 
that it might prove an incentive to the 
member banks to increase the business 
of the Federal Reserve banks. Drum- 
ming up business for Federal Reserve 
banks is about as pernicious as poison- 
ing wells to make business for under- 
takers. The Federal Reserve banks 
are designed to serve only in time of 
need. The ideal situation is one in 
which the Federal Reserve banks are 
practically idle, so far as rediscounts 
are concerned. If the money earned 


from a large volume of rediscounts 
were to come back to the member 
bank in the form of increased divi- 
dends, it is conceivable that member 
banks might encourage customers to 


THE BURROUGHS 


borrow so as to fill portfolios to be 
taken to the Federal Reserve Bank. 
Such a policy would result in crowding 
the eligibility rules and letting in paper 
which in reality would be speculative. 
Federal Reserve banks would con- 
ceivably fill up with such paper and 
when the time came for actual reserve 
service, the funds would be found 
employed and, to some extent, frozen, 
in loans made primarily for the purpose 
of earning dividends. One of the most 
important lessons for bankers of the 
United States to learn is that Federa! 
Reserve banks are intended to be re- 
serve banks. Otherwise they would be 
named. Federal Operating banks. 


ETWEEN 1,600 and 1,700 state 

banks and trust companies ar« 
members of the Federal Reserve System. 
This is about one-tenth of the numbe1 
which might be brought in. To the 
critics of the system, the absence of these 
institutions seemed to indicate thai 
there was something the matter with 
the system, so the Joint Congressiona! 
Committee was named last winter to 
find out. Beside Mr. McFadden, the 
chairman, the members named were 
Senator McLean of Connecticut; chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, Republican; 
Senator Weller of Maryland, Repub- 
lican; Senator Glass of Virginia, Demo- 
crat, and one of the authors of the 
Federal Reserve Act; Representatives 
Wingo of Arkansas and Steagall o! 
Alabama, Democrats; and Strong of 
Kansas and Dale of Vermont, Repub- 
licans. 

This committee last spring sent out 
some 10,000 questionnaires to non- 
member state banks and trust com- 
panies seeking information from them 
on their reasons for staying out of the 
system. Replies were received from 
only 10 per cent of those addressed and 
here was discovered one of the funda- 
mental weaknesses of the system. 
That weakness was suspicion on the 
part of the small banks of the ruling 
powers. Inquiry elicited from these 
small banks the amazing information 
that they were reluctant to set down on 
paper their reasons for remaining out- 
side the system because they feared 
that anything they might say in an 
uncomplimentary vein about Federal 
Reserve banking might fall into the 
hands of the Federal Reserve author- 
ities and result in discrimination 
against them, especially in connection 
with the par collection of checks. 
Members of the committee were told 
that the only way to get the full stor) 
was to visit the small bankers person- 
ally and talk to them confidentially. 
almost clandestinely. 

So much suspicion arose, appar 
ently, from the many attacks which 
have been made upon the system in 
Congress and by opponents of pai 
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collection put into effect by the Federal 
Reserve Board. Astounding as such 
a fact may seem, it does appear that 
this timidity was restraining a good 
many small banks. 

It was not until this fall, early in 
October, that the committee held its 
first formal hearings and to these came 
not only a few small bankers but 
member bankers, officials of the system 
itself and economists. What they told 
the committee expressed in a general 
way the views of the small banks but 
to hear more of the actual country 
baokers themselves, the committee 
finally decided to go on tour. Middle 
western cities were visited and the 
country bankers were given an op- 
portunity to discuss the system on 
their home grounds. The same general 
story continued to come from them: a 
general vague fear of the system, the 
small pecuniary rewards to come from 
membership and the fact that they 
could get reserve credit through their 
big city correspondents. 

The American Bankers Association 
contains more state chartered banks 
than national banks and that body 
sent Waldo Newcomer, of Baltimore, 
as its representative to tell the com- 
mittee the association’s views. Mr. 
Newcomer said that the small banks 
object not so much to the Federal 
Reserve Act as to the manner of its 
administration. This disapproval of 
Federal Reserve Board policies springs 
from two sources: the alleged coercive 
measures which were employed in the 
collection of checks at par, and the 
alleged deflation policy of the board. 
There has been evidence of guilt on the 
part of Federal Reserve bankers on the 
former count. Zealous Federal Re- 
serve Bank agents apparently have 
used high-handed methods in forcing 
the par collection system upon unwill- 
ing non-members. On the other count, 
that of deflation of farm prices, a care- 
ful scrutiny of the history of the period 
would certainly indicate that the 
board’s reputation as a deflator is one 
of those mysterious products of prop- 
aganda, somewhat comparable to the 
Santa Claus legend and the tenaciously 
held belief among children that the 
moon is made of green cheese. 

The statistics show that the board 
deflated Wall Street trading by shaking 
a billion dollars in Federal Reserve 
credit out of security speculation but 
that it greatly increased, or inflated, if 
you please, farm credit, by piling 
credit on credit in the farming regions 
until the end was reached. All the 
time that the cries were coming from 
the Middle West about the deflation of 
farm prices by Federal Reserve policy, 
the line of rediscounts was going 
steadily higher and higher. It con- 
tinued to proceed until it stopped at 
the end—the reserve limit. It is true 
that the Federal Reserve Board could 


have suspended reserve requirements, 
but the board had before its eyes the 
effects of the neglect of metallic reserve 
in Germany, Poland and Russia and 
declined to put American currency on 
a fiat basis, even to please the farmers. 
In spite of these clearly demonstrable 
facts, the country believed then and, 
to a large extent believes now, that 
credit was withheld from the farmers 
by deliberate policy of the board. In 
spite of the science of astronomy, 
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Representative Louis T. McFadden, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Banking 


and Currency, who has led the 


uiry 
directly into the country banks’ t 


tory 


many children still retain their con- 
viction that the moon is made of green 
cheese. 

The facts apparently have little to do 
with the case and may be set aside 
because the belief is stronger than they. 
This strong belief has caused much of 
the unpopularity of the system and is 
one of the reasons why small bankers 
do not desire to support it. 

Mr. Newcomer listed reasons why 
the American Bankers Association 
believes small banks remain out of the 
system as follows: Loss of interest on 
reserve balances, inadequate return on 
capital, a lack of eligible paper, exam- 
ination requirements, ability to obtain 
bootleg credit through correspondents, 
and resentment against coercion. 

Probably one of the strongest of 
these reasons is the lack of eligible 
paper. Many small banks are located 


T wenty-one 


in purely rural communities or in small 
towns that rely on only one or two 
small industries. The business of the 
bank may deal almost exclusively 
with wheat, or with hogs, or with 
lumber or with hides. All its loans are 
to one industry and on one class of 
collateral. This may not be eligible 
collateral. Such a bank does not find 
much use in a system which necessarily 
must obey strict rules. Such a bank, 
by making flexible loans, by having 
open lines of credit for infant industries, 
unquestionably performs a great 
service in building up that industry and 
its town and vicinity, but such paper is 
not welcome in a banking system 
depending for safety upon liquidity 
and negotiability of paper handled. 
This is a real reason and one which can- 
not very readily be overcome. 

Many of the witnesses who appeared 
before the committee stressed the 
importance of permitting member banks 
to carry a large percentage of their 
reserves in their own vaults. A delega- 
tion of New England bankers wanted 
banks not located in Federal Reserve 
cities to be authorized to carry one- 
third of their reserves in their own 
vaults and carry them in the form of 
Federal Reserve notes. This proposal 
showed the committee that perhaps 
one reason why banks do not come in 
is that they do not understand Federal 
Reserve banking. The suggestion of the 
New England bankers was nothing 
short of fantastic. If they could be so 
ignorant of Federal Reserve banking as 
to suggest that a reserve be carried in 
the form of Federal Reserve notes, they 
must be equally ignorant on other 
points. A Federal Reserve note, in 
itself, represents consumed credit and 
therefore could not possibly be used 
as a reserve. Such a note bears the 
same relation to reserves as do ashes to 
fuel, save for the portion of the note 
represented by gold, It would be 
similar to a check, 60 per cent of whose 
face constituted an overdraft. For a 
member bank to use Federal Reserve 
notes as reserve would be analogous to 
use of a man’s own promissory note as 
his savings. 


THE New England bankers were the 

only ones who suggested use of 
Federal Reserve notes as reserve but 
many bankers urged that they be 
permitted to carry a larger proportion 
of their reserves in their own vaults. 
This advantage was particularly desired 
by banks located at points distant from 
the Federal Reserve Bank. John 
Miller, of the First National Bank of 
Richmond, Va., a member of the 
Federal Reserve Advisory Council, 
explained this most fully to the 
committee. He showed that he, 
situated across the street from the 
Federal Reserve Bank, could let his 
till money run very low because, at 
(Continued on page 38) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


The Proof That Courtesy Is an Asset 


If You Haven’t It, Don’t Advertise It, Lest Your Public 
Insist on Delivery; Further Thoughts on Recent Publicity 


from advertising do not take 

the form of deposits or new 
business. Suggestions from customers 
and the public are a by-product of 
bank advertising not to be lightly 
considered. 

To illustrate what I mean, I am 
going to reproduce the text matter of 
an. eastern bank’s newspaper adver- 
tisement and the copy of a letter from 
a customer of the bank. Although the 
cloak of anonymity is thrown over 
the ad and the letter, they are both 
genuine. 

The advertisement: 


A BANK DEPOSITOR EXPECTS — 


1. Complete and modern facilities for 
the conduct of banking in all its 
branches. 

. Uniform courtesy. 

. Experience in bank management. 

. Conservatism coupled with liberalism 
in the matter ‘of loans. 

We aim to meet these requirements. 

Being human, we fail at times, but our 

constant aim is to give each customer 

such service as we would expect were 
the positions reversed. 


The letter: 


I noticed your advertisement in the local 
paper. One point in that advertisement 
struck me. ou expressed pretty clearly 
what a bank depositor expects. What he gets 
is sometimes something different. Watch- 
ing the different financial statements of the 


g of the benefits a bank derives 


Wd 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
9 Hanover Street, New York City 


bank, has convinced me of the splendid 
progress your institution has madeé. 

our second point in your advertisement 
“Uniform Courtesy,” is not always found. 
Generally one receives more of it from the 
president of the bank than: from the mes- 


Mail Order Department 
ie of the Chicago Title & 
Trust Company 


Realizing how even such a vitally important matter as 


a title, insurance policy is sometimes delayed because 
of the difficulty of a personal call, this Company has 
organized a department to take care of title insurance 
orders entirely by mail! 
This saves time, delay and all personal attendance. 
imply send a letter, and an order or application blank 
will be mailed to you. Meanwhile the work proceeds. 
Every order is safely, accurately and promptly handled 
without the least delay or trouble to you. 


CHICAGO TITLE & 


TRUST COMPANY 
69 West Washington Street 
eAssets Over $18,000,000 ‘No Demand Liabilities 


Fig. 1. Title insurance by mail 


How Cleveland will vote under 
the City Manager Plan 


\226.617) 32659, 59.267) 8466 

38.022) 31.530) 6.306! 

6 | 196732) 32.788 43908 7.318 

+ 204375| 29.196 67.769 9.681 
census 1920-804.837 202.474 


Broadway at Harvard Jl] Euclid Avenue 


. 14312 Euclid, E. C. 
Lorain at W. 9th 
Lorain at W. 117th 


9710 Madison 
Detroit at W. 10ist 


° Cleveland Trust Banks—Use the one nearest you 


DISTRICT 1 DISTRICT 2 DISTRICT 3 
W. 25th at Franklin Kinsman at E. 93rd Euclid at E. 9th 
at essor Buckeye at E. tl6th Prospect at Huron 


W. 25th a Union at E. 93rd E. SSth at Linwood 
Lorain at W. 47th Miles at E. 133rd Euclid at E. 57th 
SUBURBAN Euclid at E. 79th 


St. Clair at E. 40th 
St. Clair at E. 55th 
Superior at Addison 
Woodland at E. 22nd 
Woodland at E. 55th 


at akewood 
Rocky River Drive Detroit at W.117th, Lakewood 
OUT OF TOWN 
Painesville, O. Willoughby, O. Bedford, O. 


On All 


DISTRICT 4 
Crawford at Hough 
Euclid at BE. 105th 
Euclid at E. 118th 
St. Clair at E. 79h 
St. Clair at E. 105th 
St. Clair at E. 125th 
St. Clair at E. 138th 
E. 152nd at Pepper 
E. 156th at Waterloo 
Alhambra at Se. Clair 
Superior at E. 105th 
Superior at E. 120th 


Sea Francuce 


Resources 
over $50,000,000 


Lorain, O. 


Fig. 2. Public service, an announcement of interest, and evidence that Uncle Sam is learning to advertise 


INTEREST 


Savings Deposits 
Savings Deposits which were re- 
ceived by us before July 10,1923, 
will earn four and one-quarter 
per cent (4%%) interest from 
July 1, 1923. Deposits received 
now will be credited with 4% 
interest from October 1, 1923. 


fm additional advantage in banking with the 


Trust Co. 


More than 85,000 
Depositors 


senger boy. And this item “courtesy” 
is a very vital one for a bank in a smal! 
town, where everybody knows everybody. 
There should be in a small bank an atmos- 
phere of intimacy between the employees 
(from top to bottom) and the depositor. 
You can’t expect this in a big city bank, 
where the sharp corners of the marble 
counters greet you everywhere; but in a 
little town the stiffness and coolness of the 
marble partitions can be softened by «a 
friendly greeting from those employees 
who come in direct contact with the 
depositor. In this little respect your bank 
is lacking. A bank depositor must not fee! 
that you are doing him a favor by accepting 
his money for deposit. You should make 
change for a ten-dollar bill as gladly as if 
you were receiving a deposit, and if the 
depositor should happen to arrive at 3 
o’clock sharp or even 3:01, you should 
not look at him with an expression that 
clearly says: “You d—-— fool, can’t you 
see it is 3:01?” and make the depositor 
feel like a criminal. This condition exists 
in your bank. 

I know personally of accounts that are 
kept away from your bank because of this 
haughty manner of some, particularly 
one, of your employees, and personally 
I have experienced the same feeling a 
couple of times lately. 

he relation exists exactly as between 
a little roadside inn and a big city hotel. 
The personal greeting to the traveler at the 
inn from the innkeeper himself gives you 
the feeling of home, the feeling that you 
are wanted. At the hotel, where 
you speak to a clerk at a desk and a bellhop 
grabs your bag, you feel that you are lost 
in a place where you don’t belong. 

A little more of this uniform courtesy, 
a little less of this haughty mannerism 
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from some employees and the resources of 
the bank will rise faster, in my opinion. 

It would need to be a rather callous 
banker not to feel the jabs in this 
letter, and it is a safe bet that there is 
more thoughtfulness and courtesy in 
that bank than formerly. 


A mam order department as applied 
to a title company is something new 
and this novelty is supplied by the 
Chicago Title & Trust Company as 
shown in the advertisement (Fig. 1). 


A pLeastNc announcement for de- 
positorswas that of the Anglo-California 
Trust Company, San Francisco, telling 
of an increase in savings deposit in- 
terest from 4 per cent to 414 per cent, 
reproduced herewith (Fig. 2). 


Tue United States Government has 
become a pretty good financial adver- 
tiser, as witness that ““What Will Your 
Harvest Be?” advertisement in The 
Saturday Evening Post (Fig. 2). Why 
should any bank now hesitate to do 
modern advertising along these lines? 


Here are a few remarks about the 
group of five newspaper advertise- 
ments of banks (Fig. 3): 

Beckley, W. Va.: “Billy Sunday and 
Beckley’’ — killing two birds with one 


stone. The Raleigh County Bank. 
New York City: “The Strange 
Practice of King Richard III.” Con- 
vention is thrown to the winds by this 
illustrated, human interest series of 
the Seaboard National Bank, and I 
understand it is pulling strong. 
Detroit: “Ask Yourself if you Belong 
in this Picture.” Unlike most will 
ads, this of the Security Trust Com- 
pany makes you glad you’re alive. 
Nashville: “‘Generation after Gen- 
eration.”” This always has an 


Twenty-three 
to operate under the City Manager 


plan. In reference to the folder (Fig. 
2), 1. I. Sperling, publicity manager of 
the Cleveland Trust Company, writes: 

“Interest was created by the repro- 
duction of this folder in a 4-column 
news story in one of the daily papers, 
and posters were used in our branch 
windows. Letters were sent to the 
candidates for council advising them 
that these were for free distribution. 
This was done because the candidates 


(Continued on page 44) 


appeal and the American 
banks are fortunate in being 
able to use it. 

Ohio: ‘‘Insured Savings 
Plan,” a clear statement of a 
good thrift idea by the Ohio 
Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. I don’t know in which 
Ohio city this bank is located 
owing to the unfortunate 
omission of the name of the 
city in the advertisement. 


On THE first day of this new 
year, Cleveland, Ohio, begins 


| 


The Strange Practice of 


King Richard Ill 


A SIDELIGHT ON BANKING 
DISCLOSED BY A CHANCE DISCOVERY 


“The King can do no wrong,” was equivalent to about £5000, nearly 
the old saying, but King Richard $24,000. The King's bed was his 
must have caused meny of his bank. 
hosts and hostesses deep chagrin 
because Fe insisted upon teking his 
own bed on all his travels. Every 
where that Richard went the bed 


It is not necessary to hoard your 
money today, but it is not always 
easy to keep it safely and profit. 
ably invested. As safeguards have 
was suse Ge been developed so have traps mul- 
One night he slept at the old tiplied to catch unwary dollars. 
Blue Poar Inn of Leicester—in his Large profits beckon—and some 
own bed, as was his custom The times securities are bought and 
next day he was killed in battle. sold on information that should be 
The bed became the property of taken with @ grain of salt. 
tle inn. One hundred years later, We do not have securities to sell, 
wt was disclosed thet the King’s ot the Seaboard, but we do have 
strange custom wes no slur Upon unusual fadlities for obtaining 
English hospitality, but a sad specific information about them 
commentary upon 1Sth century Our information, free from self 
banking. interest, Seaboard depositors can 
While the innkeeper's wife was have for the asking Such services 
hastily making up the bed, several make your money much more sufe 
coins dropped on the floor. This and certamly more convenient 
led to the discovery of £300 in than was King Richard's in the 
gold, a sum which now might be old four-poster 


The Seaboard National Bank 


THE CITY OF 


MAIN OFFICE: 
Broad and Beaver Streets 


M 


BRANCH 
115 Deoadway 


20 Bast 48th 


BILLY SUNDAY 
and BECKLEY 


Better yourself both spiritually and physically. 

Attend Billy Sunday's two weeks’ series of meetings to be held to be 
held in Beckley, West Virginia, beginning the 19th instant, 

Bring along a roe outfit and enjoy Beckley's lovely climate 
during your sta: 


This institution will provide suitable camping space for any out-of-town 
visitors coming to Beckley to attend Reverend Sunday's series of meet- 
ings. Why not enjoy the spiritual blessings to be gained by attending 

better 


Of Nashvillians have looked upon 
this institution as a particularly safe 
place to deposit money. 


Grandfather, father, son and grand- 
son--each have come to cherish 
the value of their continuous rela- 
tionship with these strong and 
well-known banks. 


With the use of our facilities, this 
pride of banking connection may 
come to you and yours. 


this’ meeting and hearing the World's greatest Evangelist, also 


your physical condition by Beckley’s pure air and water. One of the 
most delightful climate in the country, 

Write us for space, or just pack your outfit and come right along. Stop 
at our bank, and we will locate you promptly, conveniently and pleas- 
antly. Don't miss the chance. 


REMEMBER THE BANK—“THE BANK WITTH THE BIG CLOCK.” 


The Raleigh County Bank 


BECKLEY, WEST VIRGINIA. 
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You Belong in this Picture 


IF¥ is full of sunshine and promise for this young man. 

Ilis success conunands the admiration of his business 

associates. has Ind the foundations of his fortune, 

In a charming home, he and his wife are happy with their 
babies. 

He is truly thoughtful of his loved ones. With the 

aid of his attorney, he has taken the one sure step to make 
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insurance. does both things af the some the! 
The minute you make ment —which, can be ay lie $7.80 
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Yours, Live— 
Your Loved 
If You 


Announcing 
“THE OHIO BANK” 


Insured Savings Plan 
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ped death. 


payments, and at the end of ten years 


certain that his protection and his care shall, if necd be, 
survive him. Ile knows now that even without bis pres- 
ence, his bey ant! girl would not lack their beloved home, 
nor an crlication and its advantages. 

Ile has taken the step all men should take. When you 
appoint this responsible institution as Executor or Trus- 
tee of your estate under a Will correetly drawn and cre- 
cuted under the gupervision of your attorney—then, 
indeed, you are truly thoughtful of your beirs. 

Do this for your family. We invite an 
interview with you al your convenience, 


SECURITY 
TRUST COMPANY 
DETROIT 


Griswold and Fort Street 


SAVINGS BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY 


Madison at Superior 


“The Bank of the People” 


Fig. 3. Billy Sunday and King Richard, a cheerful trust message, the life insurance feature, and from one generation to another 
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The Passing King Cotton, Tyrant 


A Demand for His Abdication in Favor of Modern Business 


N MARCH, 1858 the admission of 
Kansas to the Union as a state was 
being discussed in the Senate of 

the United States. The question at 
issue was whether Congress had the 
right to condition the admission of the 
new state upon an inhibition of slavery 
within its borders. This was one of 
the questions that precipitated the 
“irrepressible conflict” which com- 
menced three years later and is now 
known as the Civil War. 

In the course of the debate Senator 
Hammond, of South Carolina, took 
occasion to defy some of his northern 
colleagues who had threatened to im- 
pose the will of the North upon the 
South. 

He alleged that they had talked of 
war and from his speech as printed in 
the Congressional Record of March 6, 
1858, then called the Congressional 
Globe, the following passage is quoted: 

“But if there were no other reason 
why we should never ‘have a war, 
would any sane nation make war on 
cotton? Without firing a gun, with- 
out drawing a sword, when they make 
war on us we can bring the whole world 
to our feet. The South is perfectly 
competent to go on, one, two, or three 
years without planting a seed of 
cotton. I believe that if she were to 
plant but half her cotton, it would be 
an immense advantage to her. I am 
not so sure but that after three years’ 
cessation she would come out stronger 
than ever she was before and better 
prepared to enter afresh upon her 
great career of enterprise. What 
would happen if no cotton was fur- 
nished for three years? I will not 


and Scientific Management, a Corporation Administration 


By THEO. H. PRICE 
Editor, Commerce and Finance 


New York City 


stop to depict what every one can 
imagine, but this is certain: old Eng- 
land would topple headlong and carry 
the whole civilized world with her. 
No, sir, you dare not make war on 
cotton. No power on earth dares 
make war upon it. Cotton is king!” 

This is, I think, the first time that 
the sovereignty of cotton was formally 
acclaimed and the first time that the 
phrase “‘Cotton is king”’ was used. 

Since then many monarchies have 
fallen and many kings have been de- 
throned. Governments which exist 
only by consent of the governed now 
rule most of the western world and 
even in Great Britain where the head 
of the state is a constitutional sov- 
ereign, the spirit and authority of 
democracy is supreme. 


PPHEREFORE it is not surprising that 
there should be some dissatisfaction 
with the rule of King Cotton in the 
United States and that his abdication 
should be suggested by many of those 
who have hitherto submitted to his 
tyrannical authority. 

The conditions which have grown 
up under his sovereignty are aptly 
described in an article upon “The 
Single Crop” written by Frank Tan- 
nenbaum in the October issue of the 
Century Magazine. He says: 

“The beautiful, sunny South is 
afflicted with a plague, a white plague 
—cotton. This is the outstanding 
fact about the South, especially the 


rural South, and it is mainly rural. 
Indeed, cotton, instead of being a 
blessing, a beneficent, fortunate thing, 
is almost a curse. It certainly is a 
burden and a drag upon the life and 
spirit of the people in the South. 
Cotton is not only king; it is tyrant, 
and the people of the South, old and 
young, are its slaves. I say this 
deliberately, purposefully, and say it 
despite the fact that cotton has been 
the pride and the boast, almost the 
worship, of the people whom it has 
taxed beyond mercy. 

“To the cotton crop is to be charged 
not only the poverty of the rural com- 
munity, not only much of the difficulty 
of the race problem, not only the 
spoliation of one of the richest soils in 
America, not only farm tenancy, not 
only the low standards of living and the 
small money income, but the eternal 
friction between debtor and creditor, 
the laziness, near-peonage, monoto- 
nous diet and its influence upon health, 
the lack of proper schooling—really 
the impossibility of maintaining schools 
— the constant migration of the farmer, 
the lack of civic interest and of civic 
pride, the neglect of politics, the mi- 
gration to the mills, the absence of 
attractive homes, the lack of cattle, 
and the shortage of milk for growing 
children. All of these evils are charge- 
able to the cotton crop, directly or 
indirectly. 

“The list is not complete. One 
must add another thing—spiritual 
stagnation. Cotton-growing limits in- 
terest, limits technique, limits spiritual 
growth, makes people narrow, single- 
grooved, helpless, and subjects them 
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to what one man has called ‘the new 
slavery’ —a slavery of whites as well as 
of colored. 

“The cotton-grower of the South is 
not a farmer. He thinks he is; but 
this is mainly a delusion—a delusion 
shared by other people. The fact of 
the matter is that the cotton producer 
is either a petty speculator staking his 
fortunes upon the price of cotton, or a 
jaborer working for a meager and in- 
definite money income. The majority 
of cotton-growers are tenants, and a 
tenant is a laborer who has sold his 
heritage for the doubtful privilege of 
being ‘run’ by another human being, 
a more fortunate one.” 

Perhaps it may be objected that 
this is a somewhat overdrawn state- 
ment of the hardships caused by the 
loyalty of the South to cotton but 
there are many who will agree with 
me that it is in the main correct 
and that the time has come when 
the South should seriously consider 
whether it can any longer yield an 
undiscriminating fealty to the mon- 
arch that SenatorHammond acclaimed 
and whether the cotton producers of 
the South should not join in a declara- 
tion of independence which will absolve 
them from their blind devotion to such 
an exacting monarch and join in a 
revolution that will convert his one- 
time kingdom into a republic whose 
government will depend upon the con- 
sent of the governed and whose citizenry 
shall be allowed to exercise their own 
discretion as to whether they should 
grow cotton or something else. 

This question has been forcibly 
thrust upon public attention recently 
by two developments. One is the 
migration of the negro and the other is 
the immigration of the Mexican boll 
weevil. 

As to the migration of the negro, it 
is possible that its importance and its 
significance have been somewhat ex- 
aggerated. It is, in fact, probable 
that the gravity of what we call the 
negro problem in this country has 
always been exaggerated. My read- 
ing of history long ago convinced me 
that the South would not have fought 
for the maintenance of slavery if the 
southern people had not believed that 
their monopoly of cotton production 
was dependent upon the legal right to 
compel the negro to work. But the 
fallacy of this belief has been proved by 
subsequent developments, for when 
the war was ended and the South re- 
sumed the cultivation of cotton the 
production increased rapidly despite 
the emancipation of the slaves. 

Today more than one-third of the 
crop is grown in Texas and.Oklahoma 
where there were but 891,102 negroes 
in 1920 out of a total population of 
6,691,511. 

It is also to be observed that the 
proportion of negroes in all the former 


slave states has diminished rapidly 
since 1860. In that year more than 
one-half of the population of those 
states were blacks, the figures being 
4,201,000 negroes and 8,027,000 whites. 

In 1920 the proportion was less than 
25 per cent, the figures being 8,981,000 
as against 37,031,000 whites. As some 
may have forgotten that the ante- 


_ bellum “slave states” included Dela- 


ware and Maryland as well as West 
Viriginia, then a part of Virginia, it 
may be well to explain that the states 


to which the foregoing figures apply 
were the following: Delaware, Mary- 
land, West Viriginia, Virginia, North 


Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Tennessee, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas. 

In the other states of the Union 
there was an increase of 1,243,000 in 
the negro population between 1860 
and 1920. This increase is neither 
amazing nor significant when the ease 
with which the negro can travel nowa- 
days and the attractions that he thinks 
the North has for him are considered. 
According to the census of 1920 the 
negro population of the northern 
states was 1,404,034 and the white 
population of the same states was 
59,223,984. The proportion of negroes 
in the North is not therefore large 
enough to create a “‘problem”’ except 
in a few of the larger cities where there 
has been some localized concentration. 


HERE seems no reason to doubt that 
the South will be benefited by a con- 
tinued increase in its white population 
even though that increase shall not be 
accomplished by a corresponding gain 
in the negro population. If this 
happens, as now seems likely, the negro 
problem about which we have heard so 
much may be solved by “submersion 
and diffusion” and the sooner it is thus 
solved the better it will be for all 
concerned. 
The forward looking man will there- 
fore be wise to discard the idea that the 
negro is indispensable to agricultural 


‘make’ anything but 
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success in the South and prepare 
himself for the readjustments that may 
be necessary when the fruitful lands of 
the cotton states will be cultivated by 
white men using labor-savingmachinery 
that increases their production while 
it lessens their toil. 

When this time comes, and I think 
it is nearer than many of us believe, 
the boll weevil problem may also be 
solved for I am one of those optimists 
who believe that there is no evil with 
which the resourcefulness of humanity 
is unable to find a remedy. ’ 

Such a remedy for the weevil has 
been found in calcium arsenate. It 
may take time for its use to become 
general and a change in agricultural 

practice may be necessary before it is 
universally applied, but I know of 
not a few important plantations 
where the weevil has been practi- 
cally conquered by the scientific use 
of calcium arsenate and as an ap- 
preciation of the success thus at- 
tained becomes general, it is almost 
certain that the methods followed 
will be adopted by all the cotton 
farmers of the South. If and when 
this anticipation is realized, we may 
again be called upon to face the 
tyrannical rule of King Cotton and 
unless we have the wit and the courage 
to insist upon his abdication or find a 
way to limit his authority, the South 
will once more be face to face with the 
deplorable conditions described by Mr. 
Tannenbaum in the article from which 
I have quoted. 

The question is: 

How can this reversion to the tyran- 
nical rule of Knig Cotton be prevented? 

I know that the answer generally 
made is diversification. But the diver- 
sification advocated, as I understand it, 
means that each cotton farmer shall 
cultivate a variety of crops, the formula 
generally advocated being corn and 
hay enough for his stock; hogs and 
vegetables enough for his food, and 
cotton enough to bring him a fair 
return on his investment and labor, 
with a “‘by-production” of anything 


-else that is consumable or salable and 


can be raised without much trouble or 
expense. 

Now, I am a city man and I confess 
that I don’t know much about farming, 
but I submit that the theory of diver- 


sification is at variance with the prin- 


ciple Of specialization which has 
brought success to those who have 
applied it in almost every other field 
of industry. 

Henry Ford is the most conspicuous 
example of the success attained by 
specialization. He doesn’t attempt to 
“flivvers” and 
Fordson tractors. He requires railway 
cars, but he doesn’t make them; he 
uses paint and cotton cloth and all 
sorts of specialized tools in manu- 
facturing his flivvers, but he is content 
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to buy them from those who specialize 
in their production and he devotes his 
energy entirely to making automobiles. 
There are many other examples of 
specialization to be found in the field 
of industry as well as in the field of 
commerce. The man who makes 
cement does not make the cotton bags 
in which the cement is shipped. The 
manufacturer of cotton cloth does not 
attempt to grow the cotton that he 
uses. The packer who provides us 
with animal food does not produce the 
vegetables that he himself consumes 
or the flour out of which the bread he 
eats is made. The banker whose busi- 
ness it is to deal in money would be 
foolish if he attempted to produce the 
wool that is woven into the cloth from 
which his clothing is made and the 
merchant who sells this cloth as well 
as the tailor who converts it into 
clothing are not foolish enough to try 
to be their own bankers. 

Therefore at the risk of seeming 
heterodox, I venture to suggest an 
alternative to diversification and a 
remedy for the conditions which exist- 
ed in the South when King Cotton 
ruled supreme. 


O THESE conditions a return is 
possible if the cotton farmers do not 
insist upon maintaining the independ- 
ence that some of them have been able 
to achieve during the period of high 
prices brought about by the advent of 
the boll weevil and the localized and 
probably temporary scarcity of labor 
caused by the migration of the negro. 
This remedy, to describe it briefly, is 
the agricultural corporation, formed to 
specialize in cotton production with all 
the aid that science, labor-saving 
machinery and a sufficiency of capital 
can supply. 
I know that the majority of farmers 
are individualists and that most of 


them believe that the successful agri- 
culturist must live on the land he 
cultivates, and work from “kin to 
kan’t”; that he must personally con- 
duct or supervise every operation 
involved in the production of a crop, 
and always be “‘on the job.” 

This belief is, however, at variance 
with the experience of men in nearly 
every other activity of life. The 
captains of industry who are in 
command of our most important 
factories and railways are not often to 
be found in the establishments that 
they own or manage. The organizations 
which they have created are officered 
by subordinates who have the experi- 
ence and are vested with the authority 
required for the performance of the 
duties entrusted to them and it is 
difficult to believe that the same 
methods could not be applied in the 
management of an agricultural corpora- 
tion. 

As a matter of fact they have been 
applied upon the many rubber and tea 
plantations in the Far East that are 
owned by Englishmen and managed 
from London; and it is in my judgment 
only a question of time when they will 
be applied in the sphere of American 
agriculture where individualism has 
hitherto been so dominant. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that the 
cotton crop of the United States was 
produced by a few hundred or a few 
thousand corporations organized along 
the lines that have been so successfully 
followed in the industrial field. What 
would be the result? Would it not be 
co-operative consultation and action 
in regard to the area to be planted and 
the price at which the product grown 
was to be sold? Would it not also 
accelerate the introduction of scientific 
methods and labor-saving machinery 
and advance agriculture more rapidly 
within the next generation than it has 
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been advanced in all the centuries that 
have preceded it? © 

It may be objected that the program 
described would be a violation of the 
antitrust laws but it is altogether 
improbable that the antitrust laws will 
be invoked against any plan that will 
benefit the farmers and as the advan- 
tages of a reasonable and unoppressive 
co-operation were demonstrated, it is 
quite possible that the antitrust laws 
might become obsolete in their applica- 
tion to industry, whether it be the 
great industry of agriculture or one of 
the subordinate industries in which the 
products of agriculture are fabricated. 


I HAVE, in fact, always wondered why 

agriculture was not included among 
the activities to which the words indus- 
trial or industry are applied, and I think 
that we will be better off and get a 
clearer conception of the problem when 
we visualize agriculture as an industry 
that is just as much amenable to the 
laws which govern industry as is the 
business of making cotton goods or 
steel, or breakfast foods or sewing 
machines. 

I know that there has always been a 
disposition, especially in America, to 
consider agriculture as a thing apart 
from the other business of the nation 
and to insist that the farmers are a 
class unto themselves who are to be 
treated with particular consideration 
because they have to bear more of the 
hardships of life than those who live 
in the cities and work in factories or 
offices. 

The latter part of this assumption 
may be true and its general acceptance 
has led the more intelligent and 
ambitious children of the farmers to 
forsake the country for the town with 
the result that our agricultural industry 
has, for the most part, been left in the 
hands of those who are the least 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Write it with 
The PROTECTOGRAPH On 


PROTOD-Greenbac 


Forgery-proof Checks and Drafts 


The most outstanding invention in security 
paper since the adoption of the modern system, 
of payment by check. 


PROTOD-Greenbac covers all the ‘‘loopholes’’ 


for check fraud except the amount, which should 
be ‘‘shredded’’ by the’ Protectograph. 


EXACTLY 


Imprint of Double-Quick Model ran which writes 
exact amount in Dollars and Cents, two words to a stroke 


We will send on request, to any banker, an in- 
teresting collection of PROTOD-Greenbac 
specimens, showing designs executed for some 
of the largest banks and corporations in the world. 


TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CO., INc. 


(Established 1899) 


1186 University Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 


¥ 


it 
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There isn’t a spot on a 
PROTOD - Greenbac 
‘check or draft where 
a crook can drop his 
ink-eradicator without 
flashing up the self- 
canceling ‘‘VOIDS.”’ 
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Kardex Man 


Helped Transform These Records 


N° LONGER must the clerk use a ruler to guide her eye across a wide 
page—the proper place for entries is visible at a glance on the simple 
Kardex forms. Kardex records are protected against errors and misfiling 
and always for quick reference... 


Send for the Kardex Man 


He will help you modernize your record keeping. Kardex experts have developed 7 | 
- methods and forms for every phase of banking—central file records that show at r ¢ Sy 
a glance the history of every customer’s account—signature records—ledgers— 
safe deposit records—security records—collateral records and note control. a & * | 
Kardex provides the best use of striking color flashes to signal special ra - 
The Kardex Man has helped more than 10,000 banks to save / Q ” Pa | 
time, cut costs and make records more useful. Send for 4 ce) ‘oe ny * 
the new Kardex Booklet ‘‘22 Basic Records of Banking.”’ Ro RS Seen) | 
Send for him today | 
Phone the Kardex Office in your city , 
THE KARDEX COMPANY 
| 
KARDEX STORES IN LEADING CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD _| 
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A Banking 


Service 
youcan merchandise! 


Thousands of banks all 
over the country are 
utilizing the business- 
building force of checks 
positively protected 
against fraudulent al- 
teration. 


It is a new, broad step 
inbankingservicewhich 
appeals to your present 
or prospectivedepositor 
in the most powerful 
way: a final assurance 
of safety for hischecking 
transactions—minus 
the expense of bother- 
some, ineffective me- 
chanical devices. 


It is the argument you 
have needed, in con- 
verting those “bank 
shy” folks whostill pre- 
fer a sock—or at best 
the safety deposit box. 


It enables you to cash in on 
our “PAY BY CHECK” 
advertising campaign—in 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
Literary Digest, American 
Magazine,Forbes Magazine, 
Country Gentleman and 
other publications. 


It brings new deposits— 
holds present accounts more 
surely. 


Will you let us tell you how 
. and why? Write today. 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

ATLANTA DALLAS DENVER 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


OLLECTIONS were — well, you 

know the way they get some- 
times. And the two partners decided 
they would have to apply for a loan 
at the bank. 

Jake kept the books—so he made out 
the financial statement. When it was 
finished, he called Henry to look it 
over. 

*“You’re sure this is all right?”’ asked 
Henry, anxiously. ‘“‘You’re positive 
it’s an absolutely truthful statement of 
our business?” 

“Absolutely,” replied Jake. 

“Hmm,” mused Henry. “It don’t 
look so good. You better tack ten 
thousand dollars more on inventory.” 

“But I already did,” said Jake. 


The Banker's Version: 


“**Tis better to have loaned and lost 
Than never have loaned at all.” 


France seems to be anxious to get 
Ruhral Free Delivery. 


Ten-dollar notes make sweet music. 


“T hear Jiggins lost his job as ad- 
vertising manager of the Average 
Trust.” 

““Why was that?” 

‘He failed to recommend getting out 
a booklet containing the pictures of 
the officers and directors.” 


Why is it that whenever a business 
succeeds it is due to “wise foresight 
and conservative judgment,” while 
whenever a business fails it is due to 
“‘business conditions?” 


Let’s all discuss the distribution 
problem and become famous. 


For some reason, no financial in- 
stitution has yet started the “red 
front’ system of branch banking, like 
the grocery or cigar people. There’s 
an opportunity. 


Inside Information 


Ain’t it funny how men hurry, 
When the market’s in a flurry, 
Just to see how stocks are going, 
weak or strong? 
Why, they’ll break their necks to learn 
What’s the very latest turn, 
Which is coppin’ off the winnings, 
short or long. 
But we tellers in the know, 
We don’t even have to go 
To the telephone or boardroom or 
the ticker — 
As we have no time to lose, , 
There’s a method that we use, 
That is easier, and simpler, 
slicker. 


and 
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When the old V.-P. 
Is as snappy as can be, 
And the cashier has an awful 
grouch— 
When the treasurer groans 
At the way we’re granting loans, 
And walks with a flat-footed 
slouch — 
When the president’s game 
Gets a little weak and tame, 
And he leaves the course to come 
down town— 
You can bet your last dime, 
Every gosh-darned time, 
That the ticker says stocks are going 
down! 


When the old V. P. 
Is as chipper as can be, 
And the cashier’s gabby as a duck — 
When the treasurer’s gay 
With a buttonhole bouquet, 
And walks like a spry young buck — 
When the president’s score 
Misses par by only four, 
And he thinks he’ll enter for the 
cup— 
You can take a tip from me, 
It’s as certain as can be, 
That the ticker says stocks are going 
up! 


Young trust officer—‘“‘After the 
dream I had last night, going out to 
solicit trust business seems pretty tame 
and discouraging.” 

Vice-President —‘““Why 

Young trust officer—‘“‘I dreamed 
that King Solomon dropped in and 
asked to establish a living trust for 
each of his wives!” 


The biggest machines carry the 
heaviest mortgages. 


The man who brags about his in- 
come to his own wife is taking an 
awful chance. 


‘*Strong Like Onions, Too” 


ION State Bank” reads the stone 
block in the frieze under the 
coping of the east wall of the new bank 
building approaching completion at 
Beatrice, Nebraska. 

The stone masons had not yet laid 
the block to complete the wording. 

Hugo Arnold, president of the bank, 
was standing near. 

A friend approached him, and 
squinting at the uncompleted ee: 
remarked: 

suppose an will be in 
that vacant place.” 

“No,” replied Hugo, ‘‘the bank will 
be strong enough without any ‘onion’ 
added.””— Trans- Mississippi Banker. 
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for Economical Transportation — 


CHEVROLET 


Under the 


Bankers are accustomed to look deeper 
into any financing proposition than the 
superficial facts or conditions. | 


This thoroughness is especially desirable 
in determining credit relations of automo- 
bile dealers. No matter what may be the 
apparent merit of an automobile, nor how 
advantageous its marketability, these are 
of no enduring importance unless backed 
by an institution of strength, character 


and stability. 


The Chevrolet selling franchise is based 
on a modern quality car, delivering economi- 
cal transportation, a progressive and aggres- 
sive sales policy, equitable to both manufac- 
turer and dealer, and the financial strength 
and resources of the second largest manu- 
facturing corporation in the United States. 


Chevrolet Motor Company > 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


Five United States manufac- 
turing plants, seven assembly 


Dealers and Service Stations 
plants and two Canadian 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


everywhere. Applications 
plants give us the largest pro- SUPERIOR Roadster . . $490 SUPERIOR Commercial P ‘ 

duction capacity in theworld SUPERIOR Touring 495 $395 will be considered from high- 
forhigh-gradecarsandmake | SUPERIOR Utility Coupe 640 SUPERIOR Lighe Delivery 495 grade dealers only, for terri- 
possible our low prices. SUPERIOR Sedan . . . 795 UtilityExpress Truck Chassis 550 tory not adequately covered. 
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Thirty-two 
for years have been using 
Thousands of Banks been 
CHECK AND DEPOSIT TRAYS in their bookkeeping depart- 
ments with their posting and bookkeeping machines, to their entire 
satisfaction, as is evidenced by their repeat orders when in need of 
additional equipment in our line. 
Separate compartments for posted 
and unposted items. 
1. For checks not posted. 
2. For checks posted. 
3. For deposit tickets not posted. 
4. For deposit tickets posted. 
5. Space for fingering checks while posting. 
PRICE—$8.50 each, net, f. o. b., Detroit, Michigan 


COLEMAN TIME-SAVER COMPANY, "1DIMEBANK BLDG., 


DETROIT, MICH. 


T is not a mere flight of fancy to designate Byron Weston Co. 

Linen Record as the ace of Ledger Papers. It rises above all 
ordinary levels of Papermaking, easily topping the highest peak of 
paper perfection. 

Weston Record Paper is made from new and perfectly clean white 
rag stock. Its pure white color is natural—not chemical. In con- 
sequence it does not discolor or disintegrate with age. 


FAMOUS WESTON PAPERS 
WESTON LINEN RECORD: For municipal, WESTON DEFIANCE BOND: For Com- 


county and state records. For the accounting mercial correspondence. For policies, bonds, 
of large corporations and financial institutions. deeds and all documents necessitating printing 


WESTON FLEXO LEDGER: For flat- writing. 
opening loose leaf ledgers. Made with hinge WESTON TYPOCOUNT: For the particular 
in the paper. requirements developed by machine bookkeeping 
WESTON WAVERLY LEDGER: For general commercial require- 
ments. A splendid writing and printing paper at a medium price. 


State Your Writing or Ledger Paper Needs and We Will 
Send You Interesting Exhibits for Test and Examination 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE BURROUGHS 


A Little Journey to Veterans- 
ville 
(Continued from page 15) 


Through it all, Mr. Buhler has kept 
clearly in mind the business which 
this unique center of ex-service men 
would bring to the McGrath State 
Bank. He foresaw that the country 
would be developed even more rapidly 
than under his original colonization 
plan. And quite naturally, this ener- 
getic new program meant new business 
and good will for the bank. Deposit: 
have more than doubled in the two 
years since Veteransville was founded 
And the settlement is even now onl; 
in the pioneering stage. It require: 
very little imagination to foresee 2 
still more flourishing era for the 
McGrath State Bank when the land 
has reached the productive stage anc 
farming is on a prosperous basis over 
the nation. 


AS TO the men themselves, they are 
of such stuff as heroes are made. 
They are facing the supreme task o/ 
rehabilitating themselves, of learning 
the trade of farming, and of building 
up a livelihood, with the same fighting 
spirit which characterized them on the 
Western Front. 

Best of all, though, and far more 
important than the impetus which 
their coming has given to the develop- 
ment of the country around McGrath 
and to the bank itself, is the fact that 
in five years’ time or less, most of 
these men will be fully restored to 
health. And the country is to be 
congratulated that men of their stamp 
are not to be added to the great army 
of city dwellers, but have been saved 
to the soil. 

There has been a deal of criticism 
of the project, some of it justified, 
and some not; some of it inspired by 
sincere interest in the men, some of it 
by politics. In my opinion, it is too 
early to pass judgment on Veterans- 
ville. But probably the men them- 
selves are more capable of determining 
the wisdom of the movement than 
any outside organization, and we 
append herewith a statement drawn 
up by them, after they had been 
bored to tears by the unwarranted 
slings at the place which they now 
call home. This is what they have 
to say: 


We, the disabled Veterans of the World 
War, located at Veteransville, Minn., 
desire that you make public the following 
statement: 

1. Several assertions have been made 
lately about Veteransville, which are not 
only misleading and unfair, but decidedly 
false, and for this reason we desire to in- 
form you of the true facts. 

2. We banded ourselves together more 
than a year ago, for the purpose of winnins 
independence on a farm home of our own 
and after much investigation we formed a 
colony near McGrath and named it Vet- 
eransville. 
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Your Advertising 
Plans 


are of first importance as you begin 
1924—a year of keen competition 
in the judgment of business leaders. 

For banks in the Middle West who 
desire to PLAN first before they IN- 
VEST in advertising, this company 
can render valuable and continuous 
service. Write us for particulars 


Bankers Publishing Co. 
‘Financial Advertising Agency. 
THEO. E. REEVES, Mgr. 
Toledo Factories Bldg., 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Interest Tables for Savings Banks 
3%, 34%% and 4% 


Showing Amount of Interest Each Month for 
from $1.00 to $10,000.00 


also 
MONTHLY PAY TABLES 
Figured on Basis of 29 Days to the Month 
Price $2.00 Each 
COPYRIGHTED AND FOR SALE BY 


CHAS. L. OWEN 


P. O. Box 476 Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Reed Mass Plan 


EMPHATICALLY 
BETTER 
ADVERTISING 


PM. RE E D 


& Banker Associates 
111 West Washington Street 
RMP| 


PMR 


STATE 2481 CHICAGO 


No Reaching—Leaves Fingers Free 
Speeds the Work— Protects the Health 
Quickest, Handiest, Cleanest for book- 


keeping machine iting, hand 
feeding Dresses. 


papers, 
nsists of felt 

moun on water reservoir which fita 
snugly in the hollow of palm. Made of 
nickel silver and will last for years. 
each; 6 for $4; 


it postpaid for 7 
12 for $1.20. Gold Plated, $2.50. 


EVER READY FINGER MOISTENER CO. 


cess, and in the course of a few more 


1051 W. 7th Street St. Paul, Minn. 


3. We selected our farms ourselves, 
and we are well satisfied with our choice as 
we have a splendid opportunity to make 
good, if we are kept in training long enough. 

4. The soil is a clay loam, well drained 
and = productive. 

5. The land was sold to us on easy 
terms, and in such a way that we are bound 
to win out. 

. E. O. Buhler, the banker at Mc- 
Grath, has rendered to us every service 
within his means by financing us to build- 
ings, live stock, etc., and he has always 
treated us in a fair and square manner. 

7. C. D. Hibbard, manager of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, has given us every op- 
portunity available to enable us to achieve 
the success we are working for, and his 
management of our affairs and interests 
has been commendable in every way. 

8. We are working hard to make a suc- 
ears 
we hope to transform our undeveloped lands 
into real garden spots of prosperity and 
happiness. We already have a good start 
with buildings, wells, fences, horses, cows 
and poultry, and every man expects to have 
ten acres under plow before snow flies. 

9. We are getting along splendidly 
and all we ask is to be left alone by publicit 
seeking inspecting committees and jo 
hunting politicians who are trying to criti- 
cize without offering any help whatever, 
and whose only apparent purpose seems to 
be that of getting their names in the 
papers at our expense. 

0. The constitution for which we 
fought, provides for the pursuit of life, 
liberty and happiness, and hereafter any- 
one making any false statements about our 
project, and the men connected with it, 
will be prosecuted accordingly. 


Yours for fair play, 


Then follows the signature of every 
member of the colony. At which 
point we may very nicely leave the 
inhabitants of Veteransville, who seem 
amply able to take care of themselves. 


Small Bank Accounts | 


EW YORK banks have calculated 
exactly how large an account must 
be to yield a profit and no unprofitable 
accounts are accepted. A large national 
bank whose officers boast of the number 
of small accounts it has will accept no 
account for less than $300—for out-of- 
town accounts $500 is the minimum. 
Although it is possible to calculate 
exactly the cost of an account, it is 
impossible to say what account will be 
the most valuable a year hence. As 
an illustration of what perhaps happens 
to every bank many times a year, here 
is the case of a Wall Street clerk: 
In February he attempted to open 
a checking account with $50 deposit. 
After being coolly turned down by three 
large banks, he sent a deposit to a 
bank in Ohio. Promptly the Ohio bank 
sent a bank book, check book and a 
letter of appreciation. Two weeks 
later the clerk sent another deposit of 
$42.50; a month later he sent $537.50. 
His balance on June 1 was $2,340. 
The account has cost the Ohio bank 
48 cents for a bank book, check book, 
postage stamps, etc. Every bank that 
refused the $50 deposit would be glad to 
have the $2,340.— Wall Street Journal. 


Thirty-three 


Business 
Blindness 


How “‘exposed information” 
increases business with 
present accounts 


Every bank customer is a prospect 
for other departments in the bank. 
Checking accounts should lead to 
savings accounts. Savings accounts 
should lead to purchase of invest- 
ments. Investors need safety boxes. 


Every phase of a customer’s financial 
interests should be served by his 
banker. It’s a case of ‘business 
blindness’’ to overlook the amount of 
additional business that can be built 
up out of a Central File. 

The new improved Acme Visible Central 
File shows at a glance exactly what depart- 
ments each customer uses and what depart- 
ments he is considered a prospect for. It 
unerringly directs business building efforts. 
Not a single card need be touched to obtain 


this information. It is there in the open— 
visible — inspiring action. 
For full information that will open the 


way to greater customer volume, send the 
coupon below today 


EW 


VISIBLE RECORDS 
EQUIPMENT 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


ACME CARD SYSTEM CO., 
116 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Send us information regarding the Acme 
Visible Central File. We have..........cashiers. 
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When You Are Speaker the Evening 


The Value, to the Banker, of Public Appearances, and a 
Few Simple Rules That Insure Easy, Effective Delivery 


FORMER United States Senator 
A was called to order by the chair- 
man of a bankers’ meeting 
recently. He was in the midst of an 
impromptu oration which would have 
been gravely listened to under the 
dome of the capitol, but the chair- 
man of that particular meeting told 
him that he was talking away from 
the subject in hand. 

Two minutes later, a Main Street 
banker fram Central Ohio held the 
audience (and the chairman) for half 
an hour, got an approving laugh at 
four separate points and sat down amid 
delighted* applause. He told them 
how he had built a million-dollar bank 
in a 2,500 inhabitant town, by making 
short talks to all kinds of people on all 
kinds of occasions. 

Between the two of them, the ex- 
senator and the Main Street banker, 
they gave their audience a rapid-fire 
lesson on how to do it and how not to 
do it—something similar to the famous 
speeches of Brutus and Mare Antony 
in “Julius Caesar,”’ and they did some- 
thing else: 

They set me to thinking of the 
numberless opportunities which come 
to every banker in the United States 
for pleasing an audience, for informing 
a number of individuals and for defi- 
nitely increasing the profits of his bank 
by making a speech and the right sort 
of speech. They set me to wondering 
why it is that with all the hundreds of 
speeches I have heard from lawyers, 
college professors, sales managers, ad- 
vertising men and publishers, I have 
heard so few speeches from bankers. 

Is it because the banking profession 
attracts inarticulate individuals? Is 
it because the practice of banking has 
a tendency to dry up the wells of 
speech? Is it because bankers get 
modest, or modesty “gets” bankers? 

For some years I was privileged to 
be a member of a famous old club in 
St. Louis, known as the Public Ques- 
tion Club. It was rigidly restricted 
both as to membership and rules of 
procedure. It never invited a speaker 
from outside its own membership. It 
never permitted a member to speak 
until he was called upon by the chair- 
man, and it never permitted a member 
to decline to speak when he was so 
called upon. 

Its membership of about one hun- 
dred included labor leaders, manu- 
facturers, Catholic priests, socialists, 
lawyers, college professors, newspaper 
men, rabbis, ball players, real estate 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP. 


Vice-president Bankers Service Corp., 
New York City 


Wear a comfortable collar, stand erect, go ahead 
and talk — and look as if you liked it 


agents—and bankers. Reporters (on 
duty) were religiously excluded, and 
some of its meetings were interesting 
side lights on public opinion, and how 
it can differ from private opinion. 
Some of the men who used to be heard 
from now and then were: 

William Marion Reedy, late pub- 
lisher of the Mirror; Saunders Norvell, 
now chairman of the board of McKes- 
son & Robbins Chemical Company; 
A. W. Douglas, statistical bureau 
chairman of the United States Cham- 


4 i lars and cents. When priests, min- 
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ber of Commerce; William McChesney @ 
Martin, now district chairman of the : 


Federal Reserve Board; Roland Usher, 
author of “Pan-Germanism;” Father 
Russell J. Wilbur, author of the 
“Roosevelt Sonnets;” Tyrell Williams, 
dean of the law school of Washington 
University; Carlos Hurd, the reporter 
who scooped the world on the Titanic 
disaster; Dr. John W. Withers, now 
president of New York University, 
and others like them, or unlike them 
as the case happened to be. 

Besides Will Martin, the bankers in 
the club included Frank Houston, who 
is now vice-president of the Chemica! 
National Bank of New York; the 
late E. B. Clare-Avery; William G. 
Lackey, now financial director of the 
Marland Companies, and Frederick 
Vierling, still vice-president of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company. 
These bankers in the club were called 
on to give the practical and practicable 
elements of almost every problem that 
it ever considered. When editors and 
publishers talked on popular move- 
ments, the bankers were asked how 
their depositors felt about them. 
When lawyers talked on regulation in 
business or enforced morality in the 
individual, the bankers were asked 
how laws like these would affect 
corporate securities, savings de- 
posits and taxes. When college 
professors delved into economics. 
the bankers were asked if these 
theories really worked out in dol- 


isters and rabbis spoke of social 

uplift and social service, the 

bankers were asked for plans where- 

by society might foot its lighting 

ills. 

It seems to me that the Public 
Question Club audience was, in the 
little, what every American audience 
is in the large. The important thing 
is that where the politician, the lawyer, 
the professor and the cleric are sus- 
pected of dealing in ideals, hopes and 
aspirations, the banker is believed to 
deal in solid and ultra-conservative 
values. While other kinds of men are 
supposed to experiment, the banker is 
supposed to make things work. As 
Kipling puts it, he is supposed to be 
the “Bloomin’ Bismarck who makes 
the ’ole show pay.” 

Qualifications as a speaker being 
equal, I do not know a single chamber 
of commerce, rotary club, civic organi- 
zation, convention or business associa- 
tion which would not rather hear from 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Theannouncement of the Packard 
Straight-Eight was followed by 
a buyer demand greatly exceed- 
ing production. 


It became necessary almost im- 
mediately for Packard dealers to 
set delivery dates three and four 
months after orders. 


Only now has Packard been able 
to build the Straight-Eight in suffi- 
cient quantity to meet demand. 


The great public success of the 
Straight-Eight was no surprise— 


Because this type was Packard's 
selection for its high-powered car, 
after 24 years of fine car engi- 
neering, and after building and 
testing all known types of multi- 
cylinder motors; 


Because Packard's reputation for 
building only the best assured its 
instant and enthusiastic reception. 


Now, however, Straight-Eight 
drivers know from experience 


Why Owners are Enthusiastic 


that this new Packard surpasses 
all other cars, both domestic and 
foreign. 


This endorsement of the Straight- 
Eight exceeds any claim Packard 
has ever made. 


Owners tell us the Packard 
Straight-Eight gives more in per- 
formance than any other car, and 
in addition— 


Study These Reasons for 
Straight-Eight Success 


Exclusive Packard Fuelizer which 
speeds up acceleration, shortens the 
warming-up period, reduces carboniza- 
tion of spark plugs and valves, contrib- 
utes to fuel economy and lessens crank- 
case dilution; heavy crankshaft with 
nine bearings, insuring mazimum 
motor rigidity and durability; new 
design of steering gear which reduces 
friction to the minimum and 
automatically straightens the car out of 
a turn; three-fold lighting system; ezx- 
treme depth of frame which gives unusual 
rigidity, tends to prevent squeaks and 
rattles and preserves alignment of doors 
and windows; beauty of finish and 


upholstery; completeness of equipment. 


“Unequalled smoothness of 
power flow; 


“Ability in acceleration which 
no cther type of multi-cylinder 
car can equal; 


“Accessibility of parts which 
readily explains why Packard no 
longer builds V-type motors; 


“Simplicity which no comparable 
car can claim; 


“The easiest control of any car 
on the road.” 


Exclusive Packard four-wheel 
brakes contain no more parts than 
ordinary, two-wheel brakes. They 
operate with exceptional ease 
and efficiency. 


You will, of course, want to ride 
in and drive the Straight-Eight. 


A demonstration will immedi- 
ately show you why this new 
Packard is so successful. 


PACKARD 


EIG 
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Thirty-six 
(Continued from page 34) 


a banker than from any other business 
man who might address them. 

On two occasions that I remember, 
the ordinary meeting place of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce was too 
small to hold the audience that came 
to hear a banker, Festus J. Wade. 
The biggest crowd I ever saw in the 
New York Advertising Club assembled 
to hear a banker, John A. Puelicher. 
The Kiwanis Club of Atlanta, Ga., 
elected a banker, J. S. Kennedy, 
president, and I have seen him conduct 
a meeting as well as Champ Clark 
would have done it in his best days. 
The American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies found that John G. 
Lonsdale filled the big dining room at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel in New York, 
when they invited him to speak on 
**A Banker’s Appraisal of Advertising.” 
Frank Sisson is always good for the 
S. R. O. sign at any sort of meeting. 
But why multiply examples? Even 
the writer of this article has attracted 
audiences far beyond his deserts, when 
announced asa banker— audiences that 
had no former acquaintance with the 
speaker’s ability, had never heard his 
name before and had no idea‘of what 
he was going to say. 

My statement that people would 
rather hear a banker than any other 
sort of speaker is not a claim but a 
proven fact. With the stage so set 
for him, it seems to me that a banker is 
overlooking a _ splendid opportunity 
when he fails to appear in response to 
the call of the audience. 

Not only does he lose the opportu- 
nity to impress gatherings of men and 
women with his personality, cordiality 
and real effectiveness as a servant to 
their business needs, but he overlooks 
the possibility of getting columns of 
unbought and unpurchasable publicity 
for his bank and himself in the daily 
newspapers, the numerous trade jour- 
nals, and the various national maga- 
zines in the United States. 


T IS a well-settled policy of American 

journalism that a speech is news. It 
gets editorial space that would not be 
assigned to a letter, an interview or a 
business negotiation. The amount of 
space it gets is allotted according to 
these points in the order of their 
weight—who made the speech, did he 
say anything worth while, to whom was 
he talking. The quality of the audi- 
ence is only third in importance, and 
the quantity of it seems to make little 
difference. It is a matter of record 
that the most effective campaign 
document of 1920 was a speech which 
Mr. Harding made from his front porch 
to a little group of returned service 
men. The man was important, the 
speech was worth while and the news- 
papers gave it a front page circulation 
of over twenty million. Any officer of 


any bank is important enough to pass 
the first test. Nearly every officer of 
nearly every bank has something to say 
that will pass the second test. Dozens 
of organizations in every city are ready 
to furnish audiences that will pass the 
third test. 

With these things in mind, I can 
imagine a very definite urge toward 
making the proper sort of speech as 
existing in the breast of many bankers 
who are not making them. I under- 
stand that a course in public speaking 
is an integral part of the American 
Institute of Banking curriculum, and 
like everything else that the A. I. B. 
does, this has my warm approval. 


PERHAPS a precept or two which-I 
have heard from bankers may be 
worth the consideration of bank offi- 
cials whose time is too much taken up 
to permit of a regular course in public 
speaking. 

First of all, they agree that oratory 
in the old sense of the word, has gone 
completely out of fashion. Themodern 
American audience does not care to 
hear eternal principles of Liberty, 
Truth and Right go echoing and 
thundering down the distant corridors 
of time. The fact that one cannot 
produce this kind of oration, is the last 
thing which ought to deter him from 
accepting an invitation to make a talk. 

In the second place, the American 
audience does want specific facts, 
and it listens to them with the keenest 
interest, no matter how conversation- 
ally they are phrased. For two years 
I was a member of the Public Affairs 
Committee of a civic organization with 
some 2,000 members. Our job was to 
find and engage speakers who could 
and would hold from 500 to 1,000 busy 
men away from their offices after 
luncheon. Naturally we watched our 
week-to-week results pretty carefully 
and it was always the fact talker rather 
than the spellbinder who made us 
glad we had invited him. The less of 
the professional platform flavor a 
speech had, the less evidence it gave of 
having been written, memorized and 
rehearsed, the better it was received. 

In the third place, the American 
audience wants to know how you, the 
banker, personally feel about mooted 
questions. They may or may not be 
interested in the reasons for your feel- 
ing, but they will “eat up” any number 
of straight-from-the-shoulder pro- 
nouncements of your attitude. 

’ As to the structure of the talk, the 
less one bothers about that the better. 
You have something to say—you 
probably have several things to say. 
Eliminate everything that you are not 
sure you want to say, and your talk is 
made. 

In discussing a speech I was trying 
to prepare, a prominent lawyer-banker 
of my acquaintance told me, “Cut out 
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the frills and furbelows. Leave them 
to Chatauqua head-liners and village 
cut-ups. If an apt illustration or a 
pertinent anecdote occurs to you, by al! 
means give the audience the benefit of 
it, but bear in mind that you can make 
a very interesting and acceptable talk 
without a single joke.” 

Another successful bank officer tells 
me, “I talk to my audience, as I talk 
to my board. I assume their interes: 
in me, and in what I have to say. |! 
don’t feel called upon to help mysel! 
along with any sort of poetry, wit. 
pathos, trumpet calls or pyrotechnics.” 

If you feel that a few moments 
hesitation before you get into the swin: 
of your talk, or a few moments’ hesita- 
tion between paragraphs as you go 
along will absolutely kill you, then 
write your speech. This is not rec- 
ommended, but of course I realiz- 
that some men simply will not tak« 
what they regard as the chance in- 
volved in handing out a conversational 
discourse. But don’t read your tal 
under any circumstances. 

If you decide to disregard this advice 
and read it anyway, then have ii 
typed or printed in short lines with 
wide spaces between the lines on slips 
of paper not over 5 inches wide by 
7 inches long. And read the speech to 
yourself at least twenty times before 
you read it to the audience. 


ERY few bankers to whom I have 
listened, have made impressions 
from reading speeches from manuscript 
that were as good as if the same speeches 
had been delivered without manu- 
script. One exception to this rule was 
a talk on “Employees’ Training for 
New Business Effort” delivered by Mr. 
S. C. Stallwood, vice-president of the 
Northern Trust Company, of Chicago, 
at the mid-winter trust company 
meeting of the American Bankers 
Association last February. The sug- 
gestions for effective reading of a 
paper given above are Mr. Stallwoods’. 
A set of rules for unprofessional 
speakers was worked out by the Four 
Minute Organization of St. Louis, 
during the war, and a notable improve- 
ment in effectiveness in four minute 
speaking followed their study by the 
members. Here are the rules for what 
they are worth to the banker: 

First, wear a comfortable collar and 
unbutton your coat. 

Second, stand up straight, hold your 
head a little more erect than you 
usually do, and look your hearers 
squarely in the face. 

Third, don’t do anything studied 
with your hands. Don’t decide to 
make certain gestures at certain points. 
Don’t decide against gestures and then 
shove your hands into your pockets or 
behind your back to prevent the pos- 
sibility that you may move them. 
Leave your hands hanging from your 
(Continued on page 38) 
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at the lowest possible price. 
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all the desirable features of 
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positive acting lock, etc.) 
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THE BANKERS SAVINGS & CREDIT SYSTEM CO. 
Madison Ave. at West 103rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 


We use approximately 
Safe especially appeals to us. Kindly quote us 


and send us a sample bank with any 


suggestions you may care to offer on ways to increase our Savings Deposits. 
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Visible 
Protection 
Much of the 


protection which 
you give your de- 
positors’ money is 
unseen—therefore 
unappreciated. 
But when you 
supply them with 
checkson National 
Safety Paper, you 
give them a form of 
protection which 
they can under- 
stand and of which 
they are daily re- 


minded. 
= Ask your litho- 
grapher. 
my 
SS George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 


61 Broadway, New York 


National Safety Paper is also made 
in Canada by George La Monte 
Son, Lid., Toronto 
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(Continued from page 36) 


shoulders in the position that Nature 
intended them to occupy. Go ahead 
and talk; your hands will take care of 
themselves. 

Fourth, take a deep breath before 
you say a word, and then stop and 
take another deep breath at intervals 
of at least one hundred words there- 
after. 

Fifth, address your first few sen- 
tences to the people farthest away 
from you. And come back to them 
every now and then to make sure they 
are still “with you.” 

Sixth, pause as often as you feel like 
it. If pauses are not painful to you 
they will not worry your audience. 

Seventh, look as if you liked it. The 
voice with a smile wins. 


Congress Looks at Federal 


Reserve 
(Continued from page 21) 


need, he could cross the street with 
eligible paper and, in fifteen minutes, 
replenish his cash. Remote banks 
would have to maintain a two-day 
margin because of the time consumed 
in transit. A. L. Aiken, former 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston, appeared, representing his 
present institution, the National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Boston, and stressed the 
same point. He said that while he had 
$130,000,000 in deposits, he carried but 
$1,000,000 in till money. He operated 
on the narrowest conceivable margin, 
even taking practically everything to 
the Federal Reserve Bank at the close 
of the day’s business and drawing a 
cashier’s check to restock the teller’s 
drawers the next morning. He 
recognized that this gave the bank 
located in a Federal Reserve city a 
distinct advantage over the remote 
institution and believed that small and 
distant banks would be more attracted 
to the system if some indulgence were 
permitted them for retention of reserve 
funds in their own vaults. On this 
point, Mr. Newcomer thought that if 
such a relocation were permitted, the 
amount of the total reserve carried, at 
home and at the Federal Reserve Bank, 
should be increased 10 per cent. 


ON the question of enhanced earnings, 
the NewEngland bankers proposeda 
substitute arrangement for the payment 
of all earnings above 6 per cent to the 
government. They would pay only 
2 per cent tax to the government and 
distribute the remainder among the 
member banks. R. F. McNally, of 
St. Louis, representing the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers, offered a 
novel suggestion on the distribution of 
excess earnings. He would set aside 
50 per cent of the excess until a fund of 
$100,000,000 had been reached. This 
fund he would place under the trustee- 
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ship of the Federal Reserve Board for 
use in assisting waterlogged banks in 
danger of collapse as the result of 
frozen credits. Many such banks go 
under to the detriment of the whole 
community because they are loaded up 
with paper capable of liquidation if 
ample time be accorded but in- 
eligible for rediscount at Federal 
Reserve Banks. Some members of the 
committee seemed to think that such 
a fund would put a premium on bad 
management and serve to make bank. rs 
careless of taking unliquid paper. 

Mr. MeNally, like Mr. Miller, of 
Richmond, was a witness who belie, ed 
that the trouble with the system \v as 
that it had not been properly exploii ed 
and advertised to the public, and to ‘he 
bankers. He advocated a _ rous 1g 
campaign of education which wo. ld 
tell the small. banks the merits of he 
system. Merchants and other cis- 
tomers, he thought, ought to suggest to 
their banks that they join the syst m 
as a measure of protection of comn u- 
nity credit facilities. His suggestion 
recalled the bitter criticism which 
senators launched at the Federal 
Reserve officers for sending out a few 
documents concerning the system. 
The senators objected strenuously to 
the Federal Reserve Bank’s doing any- 
thing in the nature of press agenting. 


ONE of the especially interesting 
witnesses the committee heard was 
Frederic A. Delano, formerly a member 
of the board. He said that there are 
two methods of getting members, the 
first attractive, the second coercive. 
The first would entail increasing mem- 
ber bank earnings by giving them 50 
per cent of the excess earnings in years 
when there were such earnings. The 
second would be the forbidding of big 
city correspondents to pay interest on 
the reserve deposits of non-member 
banks carried with them. This latter 
suggestion is another way of equalizing 
benefits. Other witnesses suggested 
that instead of this withholding of 
interest by correspondent banks, the 
Federal Reserve banks should pay 
interest. Either system would put 
both member and non-member banks 
on a parity so far as interest on reserve 
deposits are concerned but it would 
seem that the payment of interest by 
Reserve banks would be something 
which could more properly be effected 
by federal law. It is doubtful if 
federal law could restrain the payment 
of interest on reserve deposits by a 
state chartered correspondent. 

Paul Warburg, first vice-governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and now 
a member of the Federal Reserve Ad- 
visory Council, departed from (he 
straight question of why the smill 
banks are holding away from the s‘s- 
tem and discussed the system as a 
whole in its present position. le 
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Flexlume Signs 


FLEXLUME ELEC- 

TRIC SIGN with its 

raised, snow-white, glass let- 

ters, adds to the appearance of any building. © Flex- 

lumes combine maximum advertising display with 
dignity and good taste. 


Let us send you a sketch showing a Flexlume for your building 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
27 KAIL STREET BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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HIGGINS’ ETERNAL INK 


I —— Higgins’ Ink is made of pure carbon,a basic element which : 
* is not affected by exposure to light or air. It cannot fade. 


removed by chemicals or instruments without destroy. 
ing the paper. 

3 ___Fliggins’ Ink containsthe, 
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perfect results in fountain pens 
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declared that the board and the 
Federal Reserve banks are sorely in 
need of protection from the Senate, 
Mr. Warburg declared that senators 
had maintained a campaign of persecu- 
tion directed against the board which 
made it well-nigh impossible for the 
members properly to perform their 
duties. No man can serve on the 
board and at the same time give 
disinterested service to the country a id 
please Congress, especially the Sena‘e. 
The whole system, said Mr. Warbu:g, 
is headed for the rocks, unless the 
board is given protection from politi: al 
attacks in Congress. The system, hie 
said, is declining and it is all due to t ie 
reign of terror instituted by criti al 
politicians in the Senate. Better :d- 
ministration of the law, better banking 
generally would result from an em: n- 
cipation of the board from political 
attack. He suggested an expedi nt 
which would go part way toward pro- 
tecting board members. When a man 
has once been appointed to the bovrd 
and confirmed by the Senate, make it 
possible for the President to reappoint 
him for succeeding terms without 
requiring Senate confirmation. This, 
thought Mr. Warburg, would reduce 
the high turnover in board member- 
ship which he believes a dangerous 
thing. He doubtless had special ref- 
erence to the case of W. P. G. Harding 
whose reappointment as governor of 
the board was blocked by Senate 
opposition. Everyone in the country, 
save a handful of senators, desired the 
reappointment of Mr. Harding and the 
political opposition to him resulted in 
a heavy loss to Federal Reserve bank- 
ing, in the opinion of Mr. Warburg. 
Political opposition in the Senate also 
made Mr. Warburg’s own continued 
service on the board impossible. 


ON THE direct question of member- 
ship, Mr. Warburg attributed the 
absence of many small banks from the 
system to the fact that they are get- 
ting all the Federal Reserve credit 
they want through the back door and 
therefore have no need to join. But 
he was not sure that the small banks 
were necessary or wholly desirable as 
members. They would increase the 
responsibilities of the system but 
would not greatly enhance its strength. 
They would gain more by joining than 
the system would. He regarded the 
whole question of new members as of 
less importance than the protection of 
the system from Congress. Senator 
Glass assured Mr. Warburg that his 
suggestion about no second confirma- 
tions had fallen on stony ground, as 
the Senate was the last body in the 
world to resign a prerogative. 
Political observers sense some fine 
work in the conduct of the investiva- 
tion and the hearings. One of the 
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reasons why the inquiry was started 
was that there was general complaint 
among the farmers that one of the 
causes of the ills of the rural popula- 
tion was a lack of credit facilities. The 
counter argument, of course, was that 
if the country banks were members 
of the system, their farmer customers 
could be better served. It is alleged 
that protagonists of the farmer were 
preparing to make an attack on the 
whole Federal Reserve System at the 
forthcoming session of Congress, con- 
tending that it was improperly man- 
aged and that the law itself should 
be changed in radical particulars. 

Chairman McFadden and some 
other members of the committee and 
of the Congress believe it would be 
unwise to amend the Federal Reserve 
Act to fit what they believe a transient 
need. It has been testified before this 
very committee by Farm Loan Com- 
missioner Cooper, of the Farm Loan 
Board, that the demand by farmers 
for credit has fallen off appreciably 
during the last year and certainly the 
banks’ experience this fall has shown 
there was no strain involved in meeting 
the crop-moving demands. 

Wherefore, the committee went onto 
the home grounds of some of the 
strongest farm bloc critics of the 
system and elicited information show- 
ing, they feel; that it is not the fault 
of the Federal Reserve Board, nor of 
the Act, that state banks have not 
become members, but that the state 
banks have been staying out because 
they do not feel a need of membership 
nor do they see in it any advantage. 
The committee is returning to Con- 
gress with material which, in advance, 
is expected to spike the guns of the 
farm bloc men and to deprive them of 
one of their major issues —the in- 
adequacy of the Federal Reserve 
System. The defenders of the system 
believe that they have emasculated the 
thunder of the farm-radicals. 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon 
and the governors of the Federal Re- 
serve banks, as well as others who 
might presumably have something to 
say about the situation, were scheduled 
to appear before the committee when 
it was decided to take the fall tour. 
It seems quite probable that no ex- 
tended hearings will be necessary after 
the committee returns in December. 


Strictly Business 


ASPEAKER at a minister’s meeting 
in Boston told the story of a negro 
clergyman who so pestered his bishop 
with appeals for help that it became 
necessary to tell him that he must 
not send any more appeals. His next 
communication was as follows: 
“This is not an appeal. It is a 
report. I have no pants.’ — Wall Street 
Journal. 
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Richness and dignity 
without extravagance 
are shown in both build- 
ing and equipment 
of The Adirondack 
Trust Company, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. 


HE banker is expected to set an example for 

the business men of his city in modern methods 

and modern equipment. If you are planning 
to build or remodel, you will doubtless want 
to see the latest Van Dorn labor-saving steel 
equipment including bank screens, cage work, 
counter rears, pedestals, desks, vault shelving 
and equipment, filing cabinets, storage cup- 
boards, trunk and silver vaults, record rooms, etc. 
May we send catalog and make quotation? 


THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS COMPANY 
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$30 to $75 


As quiet as a 
Noiseless Typewriter 


N ELLIOTT 

ADDRESSING 
MACHINE oper- 
ates with so little 
noise it can be used 
anywhere in any of- 
fice without the 
slightest annoyance 
to anyone. 


Many a man has bought 
an ELLIOTT for the sole 
purpose of gaining a 
quiet office. Also remem- 

ber that noise means 
wear; and that, because 
the ELLIOTT AD- 

DRESSING MACHINE 
is noiseless, it doesn’t 
wear out. 


This Advertisement is 
No. 5 of a series ex- 
ELLIOTT 
UPERIORITY from 
these 17 viewpoints:— 
1. Visibility 
ex Card s 
Colored Edge Index 
5. Noise 


6. ‘“Makeready 
7. Index Tabs 
8. Weight 

9. Bulk 

10. Speed 

11. Safe 

12. Sim plicity 
13. Cleanliness 
14. Flexibility 
15. Durability 
16. Labor Saving 
17. Economy 


Send for FREE BOOK 
illustrating all o 
the above 17 Points, 


Automatic Envelope Feed 
Addresser— $500 


Envelope | Sealer— beater —$45 
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Addressing 
Machine Co. 


_ 142 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


HE Rawson and Evans method of 
producing Chipped Gold Plate Glass 
Signs is the result of long experience, 
they being the discoverers and original 
patentees of Chipped Glass Signs. 
You incur no obligation in ashing 
Sor prices, shetches, and samples 
Rawson & Evans Company 
Union and Washington Streets 
Chicago 
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Banks, Sureties and Notes 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


WHN Congress or the State 
Legislature passes a law pro- 
viding that certain things shall be done 
in order to arrive at a certain result, 
then the required acts must be per- 
formed in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the law, in order to 
obtain the benefit thereof. 

The foregoing paragraph may not 
possess the sparkle and “pep” of a 
new vaudeville joke, but it does state 
a general legal rule that every bank 
man should read, ponder, and carry 
in the back of his head for future 
reference. 

The case of Glenn vs. the Union 
Bank, 233 S. W. Reporter, 789, will 
illustrate the point. 

In Arkansas a state law provides 
that if A signs B’s note in favor of C 
as a surety for B, A, after the note 
falls due, may notify C, in writing, 
“requiring” him “forthwith” to sue B 
on the note, and if C does not do so 
within thirty days, then A is released 
from his liability as surety. 

In the Glenn case, A signed a note 
in favor of the Union Bank as surety 
for B and C, and, after the note fell 
due, A wrote to the bank a letter in 
the words and figures following, as the 
lawyers say: 

“I am just in receipt of yours 
relative to the B and C note. My 
advice would be for you to take the 
legal steps to collect the debt, ad- 
vertise and sell the truck, and getting a 
judgment for the balance.” 

The bank did not sue B and C, and 
when the bank sued A he refused to 
pay. 

“I sent you a notice to sue the other 
fellows, and you didn’t do it, and that 
clears me after thirty days, according 
to the laws of Arkansas,” A argued. 

“Yes, but you didn’t ‘require’ us to 
sue them—you only ‘advised’ us to,” 
the bank retorted. “That wasn’t 
complying with the strict terms of the 
law, so you’re not entitled to the 
henefit of it.” 

The Supreme Court of Arkansas 
decided in favor of the bank, and held, 
on this point, that A was bound to pay 
the note, notwithstanding his notice, 
on the following grounds: 

“‘Under the language of the statute 
the requirements to sue must be un- 
conditional. It contemplates a per- 
emptory requirement of the surety to 
the creditor to commence suit forth- 
with. The notice in the present case 
is advisory merely. The language is: 

‘My advice would be for you to take 
legal steps to collect the debt—and 
getting a judgment for the balance.’ 

“The surety only advises the creditor 
to bring suit. The notice does not 
contain a demand or requirement for 
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the creditor forthwith to commence 
suit. Not having shown a clear re- 
quirement or demand to the creditor to 
institute suit forthwith upon the note, 
the notice is insufficient, because it is 
merely advisory, or at most a request 
to collect from the principal, and, if he 
fails to do so, to bring suit. 

“This view of the statute is taken i 
the early case of Bates & Hughes v:. 
State Bank, 7 Ark. 394, 46 Am. De:. 
293. In that case the surety gaye 
notice to and requested the bank ‘i» 
put the obligation in a train of co- 
lection,’ and the court held that the 
notice was not sufficient under th: 
statute. The court said that tlhe 
statute gave the surety the right {> 
require the plaintiff to commence su t 
forthwith, but that, if he wished (5 
exonerate himself from liability, |e 
must give such notice as to leave ro 
option with the plaintiff.” 


The New Bankers’ Bank in 
Cleveland 


(Continued from page 18) 


block every four hours, but the big 
difficulty came in removing the parts 
from the truck, lowering them into the 
basement and shoving them along io 
the vault. Chains, titanic blocks and 
hooks, timbers eighteen inches thick, 
false work more solid than most per- 
manent structures, these were employed 
in making the painfully slow progress 
from the street to the basement level 
where the steel was finally swung into 
place. 

As for the unusual services for the 
personal convenience of members, the 
special bankers’ room noted above is 
one. Facilities include a photostatic 
department to reproduce in duplicate 
the detailed statements of condition 
of the banks with which the Reserve 
institution does business. Under the 
old method a clerk could laboriously 
copy a detailed statement in half an 
hour—the new way delivers a copy 
in five minutes. Similarly the bank 
makes two copies of each signature 
card carrying the signatures of banking 
officials responsible in each institution. 

Bookkeeping by machinery has been 
displacing the old-time bound ledger 
and high stool throughout the business 
world, but it remained for the Federal 
Reserve Bank to develop on a large 
scale bookkeeping by _ telegraph. 
When the branch offices of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland were 
opened in Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, 
it was decided to keep in the main 
office here the book records of the 
transactions at those places. The 
items are recorded over the -telegraph 
and entries actually appear on the 
books here two or three hours aft«r 
the transactions which they represei't 
have taken place in the branches. 

Two leased wires run to Pittsburg 1 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


and one wire to Cincinnati. The 
Cleveland bank also has leased wires 
to Washington and Chicago and by 
means of relays can reach all twelve 
Federal Reserve banks in the United 
States. The Washington wire is 
mainly occupied by the operations 
connected with the gold settlement 
fund, the device which has obviated 
the necessity of physically moving 
millions of dollars in currency over the 
country. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
lard has a credit department in its 
dicount department, which, in the 
completeness of its material, must 
ex ite the envy of any other credit 
mn. The bank’s credit department 
receives thousands of confidential 
st. tements of commercial and indus- 
tril organizations, farmers, stock 
rasers and individuals whose com- 
m:rcial paper is presented by member 
banks to the discount department 
fo: rediscounting. 


) ALSO receives statements of banks 

whose acceptances may be offered to 
the Reserve bank. 

When these statements are received 
they are scrutinized for any unusual 
features. If anything is found which 

arrants investigation, the investiga- 
tion is started through the channel 
which seems most feasible, out of the 
number of channels which the bank 
has available. 

The statements are then analyzed 
and a comparative analysis sheet 
showing the information received each 
year is made out. A ready reference 
card is also prepared for each 'name, 
carrying information from the state- 
ment in condensed form and on the 
other side of the cards credit informa- 
tion is noted. 

The filing system by which these 
comparative analyses and reference 
cards are kept is very complicated, 
but as a whole it is probably the most 
complete compendium of credit in- 
formation of its sort which exists. 
The purpose of the credit department 
is, of course, to furnish information 
on the value of the signatures on 
commercial paper offered by member 
banks to the Reserve bank for redis- 
counting. 


Special Posting Force 


HE First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, employs a special force 
of bookkeepers that come to work at 
three-thirty in the afternoon and post 
statements. They take the items when 
the ledger clerks have finished and 
work through until the statements are 
completed, possibly by ten o’clock at 
night. Thus the statements are posted 
the same day. The regular day force 
compares statements and ledgers the 
following morning. 


Hoover 


Armored Bodies 


© 


@ Take away that uncertainty 
which always hovers over the un- 
protected transportation of money. 


@ A Hoover Armored Body will 
safely and economically carry all 
funds, a service your clients will 
appreciate and one that will 
appeal to the community in 
general. 


@ Banking institutions every- 
where are recognizing the real 
merit of this investment. 


@ Detailed information and speci- 
fications will gladly be forwarded 
upon request. 


© 


HOOVER BODY CO. 
YORK, PA. 
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have been waiting 
for this 


Bushnell’s Mailgray SafeTseal 
Envelope for mailing valuable 
papers, bonds, etc., fills a very 
well-defined need for an envelope 
that combines absolutesafety and 
an appropriate color for bankuse. 


SafeTseal is our name for this 
specially-designed envelope. 
The safety features are: first, 
angular overlaid side-wings to 
prevent steaming and fishing for 
contents; second, turnover lip at 
mouth which prevents tearing of 
contents when opening envelope; 
third, a heavily-gummed flap 
that will stay stuck. 


Mailgray is a_ specially-made 
stock from which SafeTseal En- 
velopes are made. It combines 
toughness and durability with 
light weight, and is comparable 
to no other stock because it is a 
specially-made paper for bank 
use. A pleasing shade of light 
gray in color so that printing and 
addresses may be plainly seen. 
Sample Envelopes will gladly 


be sent FREE upon receipt 
of the attached coupon 


ALVAH 
BUSHNELL 
CO. 


933 Filbert St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO. 
933 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send for examination and trial several 


free samples of Bushnel’s Mailgray SafeTseal 
Envelopes. 
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The Proof That Courtesy Is an 
Asset 


(Continued from page 23) 


without exception were discussing the 
details of the new plan of city manage 
ment.” 


Tue world’s highest electric sign 1s 
atop the Gotham National Bank 
Building, at Columbus Circle, New 
York City. It is 347 feet from the 
curb and may be seen far up the 
Hudson and out on Long Island. 
Each letter in the bank’s name is 
twelve feet high. Over eighty tons 
of steel and 15,000 four-ounce bolts 
were used in its construction. 


A WHOLE rotogravure section of four 
pages of a local newspaper was used 
by the George D. Harter Bank, Canton, 
Ohio, to illustrate its new building. 
One of the most interesting things is 
the reproduction of the tablets of 
quotations from William McKinley, 
Canton’s most illustrious son and a 
founder of the bank. Here is one of 
them: 

‘We may regard the situation before 
us as a burden or as an opportunity; 
but whether the one or the other, 
it is here, and conscience and civiliza- 
tion require us to meet it bravely. 
Desertion of duty is not an American 
habit. It was not the custom of the 
fathers and will not be the practice 
of their sons. 

“Be patient. Be progressive. Be 
determined. Be honest. Be God- 
fearing, and you will win.” 


Tue ten tests which determine the 
value of a bond are described in a 
pamphlet, ““How to Judge the Value 
of a Bond” by Franklin Escher, which 
is being distributed by Dresser & 
Escher, New York. The pamphlet is 
an unusually good piece of financial 
advertising literature. 


One of my correspondents in a 
bank in an Illinois city sent me 
a page from his local newspaper 
showing the advertisements of four 
banks grouped together. One offered 
a clock free to every person opening 
a savings account, and another adver- 
tised a safety razor as a premium. 
I wrote to this inquirer as follows: 

“You asked my opinion regarding 
the grouping of the bank advertise- 
ments on one page. I would not 
mind having my bank’s advertisement 
in such company, especially if my ad 
were more attractive than those of my 
competitors. I believe that having 
the bank ads near together is somewhat 
on the same principle as dry goods 
stores being neighbors. 

*“As I understand it, merchants 
do not object to that, as when the 
women go shopping they do not 


THE BURROUGHS 


confine their attention to any one store 
and if the various stores are all near 
together, so much the better. So, 
if anybody is looking for financial 
advertising, it is naturally an advan- 
tage to have all the ads near together, 
and then it is up to the individual 
bank to try to make his advertisement 
stand out beyond that of his competi- 
tors. However, I think we can be too 
analytical about these things and that 
as long as your ad is in the paper 
anywhere, it is going to be read if it 
is interesting and well displayed. 

“Giving clocks and safety razors 
with new savings accounts is perhajs 
not very dignified, but when you stop 
to think of it, a clock will help to 
save time, which is money, and 4 
razor will help a man to save the 
expense of going to the barber, so th:t 
these two things are not as inappro- 
priate as they might be. However, | 
believe that, as a rule, such premiunis 
do not get as many accounts that will 
stick as other methods of advertising 
which really convince the: prospect 
that it is a desirable thing to save 
regularly.”’ 


Proors of two illustrated newspaper 
page advertisements of the Straus 
Brothers Company, Chicago, were sent 
me by the Nathan Advertising Com- 
pany. These advertisements, together 
with a booklet entitled ‘““Wealth — How 
To Attain It,” are part of a bond 
merchandising campaign now being 
conducted. Regarding the campaign, 
Henry Nathan writes: 

“The bankers throughout the coun- 
try, especially those located in the 
small towns and cities, have derived 
a great deal of their income from the 
farm mortgage field. This source of 
income has been taken away from 
them practically, by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board and the First Joint 
Stock Land Bank System. And, since 
the banker has no more farm mortgages 
to sell to his depositors interested in 
making investments, he is naturally 
forced to seek other types of safe 
securities to recommend to his cus- 
tomers. 

“Being more familiar with city 
real estate securities and farm loan 
securities than with any other types 
of investments, the country banker 
especially is turning to this field for 
the investment of not only his own 
funds but also the funds of his cus- 
tomers. 

“Based upon this idea, we have 
made a survey of the banks in the 
7th Federal Reserve District in In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Iowa. Questionnaires were 
to more than 5,600 banks, excluding 
only the banks in Indianapolis and 
Detroit, and what is known as the 
down-town or loop district of Chicago. 
These questionnaires showed us the 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


types of securities banks were selling 
and buying for their own investment; 
the banks that had bond departments; 
the effect of the bond department on 
their checking and savings accounts, 
in addition to other valuable informa- 
tion. We received practically 50 per 
cent replies to our questionnaire which 
gave us a cross section of general 
conditions in these five states. 
“Based upon the information re- 
ceived from these uestionmaires, we 
adopted general merchandising prin- 
ciples to the investment field and 
prepared an advertising campaign 
similar to those prepared by manu- 


facturers of food products, toilet 
articles, fountain pens and _ other 
products. 


“In addition to the large space 
advertisement used in the Chicago 
Tribune listing the names of the 
bankers who had already enrolled in 
this campaign, all sorts of ‘dealer 
helps’ will be furnished to the banker, 
sucli aS advertising in his local news- 
papers, budget and investment record 
book, folders and other booklets deal- 
ing with the valuable service rendered 
by the bank, direct mail literature, 
letters on the bank’s own stationery 
to be sent to its investors, and last, 
but not least, personal sales help to 
the banker by furnishing him at 
regular intervals the service of trained 
bond men io help him in the closing 
of bond deals where the banker is 
unable to handle the deals himself. 

“Reports show that during 1922 
more than $500,000,000 were lost to 
investors in fraudulent financing 
schemes in this country. In a little 
district in Eastern Wisconsin com- 
prising about two and one-half coun- 
ties, the dairy farmers of that section 
alone lost, last year, approximately 
$600,000 which, as one banker told 
the writer, would never return to that 
section of the country again. 

“If through this merchandising plan 
the bankers, who are after all the 
logical distributors of securities, and 
who, through the very nature of their 
business are best fitted to advise their 
customers on all matters of invest- 
ments and finance, will co-operate 
with the investment banker in the 
selling of safe securities, we have 
every reason to believe that we will 
eventually accomplish what the 
American Bankers Association and the 
Investment Bankers Association of 
America have been trying to accom- 
plish for some years—the elimination 
of the crook. 

“We do not believe that our clients, 
the Straus Brothers Company, will be 
able to do it all themselves, but we do 
believe that we have made the right 
start and are paving the way for other 
investment houses who will eventually 
enlist the co-operation of all the banks 
in the country.” 
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Move Your Bookkeepers and 
Your Bookkeeping Machines 


Away from your main banking room—yet keep 
your tellers in close touch with the books! 
Hundreds of banks have done this with the aid of 


Telautograph ( Handwritten ) Communication! 
2s appli ow 


Paying Teller 
Writes to 
Bookkeeper 
Inquiring 
as to the 
Amount of 


Customer’s 


Balance 


Bookkeeper 
Receives 
Inquiry and 
at Once 
Telautographs 
Reply 
Showing 
Actual 
Balance 
at that 
Moment 


Silent! 
Secret! 
Accurate! 

_ Instantaneous! 


A Record 
in 
Indelible Ink 
in 
Exact Hand- 
Writing 
of Tellers 
and 
Bookkeepers 
Remains on 
All 
Stations 
Concerned 


in any 


Transaction 


SERVICE COSTS 28 CENTS PER DAY PER STATION! 
We Do Not Sell Machines— Nothing But Service! 
Our Booklet Contains Plans of Systems 
NOW IN USE IN HUNDREDS OF BANKS—ASK US FOR IT! 


TELAUTOGRAPH 


CORPORATION 


(Serving Banks Since 1902) 


448 West Thirty-seventh Street 


Branches in 37 cities 


NEW YORK CITY 


Service in 121 cities in U.S. A. 


Banks and 
Building and Loan Associations 


all over the country are using Seromor Trays 
to display advertising folders, booklets, etc. 


Length (inside) 20 inches; width 64% oe 
SERVMOR TRAY COMPANY 


Dept. 2-A DAYTON, OHIO 
Tae Darron Savines & Trust Company is using several 
with great success 


AN EVEN DOZEN FEATURES: 
1—Cast of bronze, beautifully finished in bank or 
verde green bank bronze. 


2—Designed to conform with any dignified surround- 
ings. 
3—Holds various size _folders—the partitions are 
4—Keeps matter in perfect order and attracts 
attention. 
5—Perfect distribution—folders are taken by persons 
interested. 
6—Prevents waste—keeps material off the floor. 
7—Saving of material will soon pay for tray. 
8—Can be placed on desks, counters, in units of one 
or more trays. 
9—Trays can be fastened together as one unit. 
10—Rubber feet prevent marring counters, etc. 
11—Attractive display card with each 
12—Only tray of its kind—well made really does 
the work. 
lar bank bronze finish sent unless 
ordered 
Price $17.50 each—with metal display card 
beautifully finished in rich gold bronze 
with lettering in blue. 
Terms 15 Days Net, Dayton, Ohio 
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THE DANSARD STATE BANK, MONROE, MICHIGAN 


SIMPLE, dignified building espe- 

cially suited to banks of moderate 
size. Note particularly the imposing 
entrance feature, the large window 
openings, and the beautifully lighted 
interior. Full information as to the 
cost of the building and its general 
planning will be sent upon request. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
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Tue annual convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
will be held July 14 to 20 of this year 
in London. The Bowery Savings 
Bank of New York last fall inaugurated 
an “On to London Savings Plan” 
which it placed before the advertising 
men of the Metropolitan district. The 
plan is explained in this letter: 


In accordance with the recommendation 

of your “On to London” committee «f 

the New York Advertising Club at its la:t 

meeting, and upon the request of the 
chairman, Mr. Herman G. Halsted, we 
are sending you herewith informati: ) 

regarding the opening of savings accoun s 

in the Bowery Savings Bank for those des: - 

ing to attend the 1924 convention of ti = 

Associated Advertising Clubs of the Wor!.:. 

Those wishing to take advantage 

this to London Savings Plan,” who 

not find it convenient to come to the ba: < 
in person, may open accounts and mai» 
their deposits by mail. 

In case you can come to the bank t: 

matter is, of course, very simple. Just ~ 

to window No. 18 and the teller will gi: e 

you any information or assistance that y.u 

may want. If you decide to do your 

banking by mail, fill out the two enclosed 
cards as follows: 

1. On the larger card (the signature 
card) write your signature on the 
black line, the sentence 
hereby agree to be bound by the 
conditions printed on the reverse 
side.” Also fill in all information 
on the left side of this card; namely, 
residence, father’s name, mother’s 
name, etc., etc. Please do not [ill 
in anything on the reverse side. 

. On the smaller card (the index card) 
write your name in full and address 
on the line where signature is re- 
quested. Please do not fill in informa- 
tion on the face of this card. 

Mail these two cards properly filled out 

and the amount of your first deposit to 

the “On to London Savings Fund,” Bowery 

Savings Bank, 110 East 42nd Street, New 

York City. Money orders and checks 

should be made payable to the order of 

the Bowery Savings Bank. ’ 

Upon receipt of your first deposit the 

bank will open an account in your name 

and send you a pass book by return mail. 

In making subsequent deposits simply 

mail to the bank the amount of your deposit 

with your pass book. The pass book will 
be returned to you after each deposit is 
entered, together with envelopes addressed 
to the bank, deposit _~ etc., in order to 
make it as convenient for you as possible. 

The enclosed leaflet Rs por. By Mail” 
may help you if you need additional in- 
formation. 


Is It a Balance, or an Overdraft 


(Continued from page 13) 


an account is really profitable. More- 
over, the method has been used not 
only to analyze the accounts of 
corresponding banks and trust com- 
panies but also to investigate the actual 
profit or loss in commercial accounts. 
As the system operates, furthermore, 
it is possible for the customer, if 
necessary, to verify from his own 
records the accuracy of the figures in 
the bank’s statement. And the change 
in system has been accomplished wit!:- 
out increasing the clerical staff of the 
Analysis Department. 
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Co-operating With The 
City School-teachers 


By W. S. RENDLEMAN, Assistant Cashier 
Commercial Bank, Danville, Va. 


T THE close of the 1922 school 
session, several of the city school- 
teachers came into our bank and 
recuested that we receive their school 
salary checks through the summer 
months—the teachers of this city being 
paid for the full twelve months. We 
were only too glad to oblige and we 
opened several new accounts by this 
me \ns. 

‘hen we conceived the idea of 
wriiing to all the teachers at the 
bes :nning of the fall term of school in 
regird to placing their accounts with 
thi. bank, and knowing the inability 
of :nost city school-teachers to get to 
the bank during business hours, we 
wo: ked out a plan whereby we could be 
of service to them. 

lirst we got the names and addresses 
of oll the new and old teachers at the 
beginning of the school year, from the 
City Superintendent of Schools and to 
each one sent a copy of the following 
letter and authorization blank: 


Miss Maude Blank, 
High School, 

City. 

Dear Miss Blank: 

As a SPECIAL service to the School- 
teachers of the City of Danville, we have 
just concluded an arrangement with the 
City Treasurer which makes it possible 
for us to collect your monthly salary check 
and automatically place it to your credit in 
this bank. 

The convenience and saving of time for 
ou, accomplished by this plan will doubt- 
ess appeal to you. 

All that is necessary to put the plan into 
operation is that you sign and return to us 
the enclosed authorization blank. Your 
next pay check will then be deposited to 
your credit in this bank and we will advise 
you immediately of the deposit, and send 
you a book of checks. 

If you have any questions about this plan 
will you not stop in the bank and let us 
explain more fully? We shall be pleased to 
discuss it with you. 

Come to see us anyway —perhaps you 
have never been in our bank —we shall be 
pleased to show you the improvements 
we’ve made in our banking rooms. 

A HEARTY WELCOME awaits you. 


Mr. John Doe, City Treas. 


Danville, Va. 
Dear Sir: 


I hereby authorize you, until further 
notice to place my monthly salary check — 
ed Only —with the Commercial 

ank. 


The signed blanks which we received 
were listed alphabetically and the 
blanks filed with the City Treasurer— 
who also handles the School funds. 
Knowing the day on which these checks 
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S-P-E-E-D! 


Note registration by old time methods 
necessitates at least four separate entries in 
as many different books or sheets. No 
matter if the entries are typed or hand 
written, the old method, in addition to 
permitting of four possible errors in copying, 
takes time — and lots of it. 


The ONE OPERATION NOTE REGIS- 
TER at once eliminates four of these 
operations. Every part of the note; per- 
manent register, tickler, notice and maker’s 
and endorser’s liability records are made at 
one time—every one an exact copy of 
the other. 


This speeds up Note work and at the same 
time removes the possibility of errors due 
to copying. An installation of the One 
Operation Note Register pays for itself so 
quickly that it at once becomes an asset 
to your Bank. 


Send for our illustrated booklet that gives a 
concrete example of how this system operates. 
Banks from coast to coast are using it today 
and consider it one of the necessary tools of 
modern banking. No matter if your note 
business is $10,000 or $10,000,000 a year, this 
new method of note registration will cut 
costs for you in its speed of operation alone. 


Union Savincs Systems Co. 


“Good Things for Banks” Lancaster, Pa. 


CaNnaDA: Business SysTEMS LTD., TORONTO 


i 


Steel Desk Cabinet 
FREE TRIAL FOR 10 DAYS 


ROTECTS against petty theft. 
Door has Three-Point Yale Lock- 
ing Device. Attractive Dark Green 
Enamel Finish. Two Shelves are Ad- 
justable. Size shown here is 31 inches 
high, 18 inches wide, 24 inches deep. 
Can be had in other sizes. Further 
information on request. 


Price of model shown here— 
$12.50 f.0.b., Columbus, Ohio. 


THE HARRY L. MORGAN CO. 
61 E. Long Street, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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uichly adjusted 
‘staple 
Substantial retather’ 


Etc. 


3300 
Satisfied 


Users 


Just sign the 
attached cou-| 


our letter- 
eadandmail * 


it today. 


Rand McNally Building 


or Economical Fi ling | 


- Use 


Nothing Else Like Them 


Tuis improved filing device 
offers a maximum amount of 
convenience, minimum cost 
and entire freedom from all 
anxiety regarding the per- 
manent storage and instanta- 
neous finding of your— 


Deposit Slips 
Withdrawals 
Drafts 

Letters 

Certificates 

Comes To You Statements 


Pass Books 


= 


pon, pin it to 


BANKERS BOX CO.. Inc. 


536-538 South Clark Street, Chicago 


“T 


( BANKERS BOX CO., Inc. 
Rand McNally Bldg. 
536-538 South Clark Street Chicago 


Kindly send us without obligation, 
a specimen Liberty Storage Case and de- 
scriptive circular with sizes and prices. 
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are ready, we send one of our runners 
to his office, collect the checks and send 
each depositor a credit card by the 
same day’s mail. At present we are 
getting the checks several days before 
they are passed out in the schools and 
the teachers whose accounts we have 
appreciate this service. 

Our percentage of accounts last year 
on our first trial was very good and this 
year we have met with fine success, 
also we have gained many savings 
accounts thereby, as we have a system 
of transferring a stated amount from a 
checking account to a savings account 
each month to any depositor that so 
desires it. 

Our sale of travelers’ checks to the 
teachers during the holiday seasom has 
been greatly increased. In fact, we 
endeavor to co-operate with the school- 
teachers in every way possible. 

In one school we have the account of 
every teacher in the building, which 
means forty-five new accounts. 

At the beginning of this year’s term 
we sent a letter as follows to every 
new teacher coming to Danville: 


Miss Maude Blank, 
City. 
Dear Miss Blank: 

We welcome you to our city and trust 
that your stay among us will be both 
pleasant and profitable. 

As in the past we have taken an especial 
interest in handling the accounts of the 
school-teachers of our city, we now offer 
you that service. 

Any service that we can render you at 
any time, we would be glad to have you 
come down and talk it over. 

We are here to “Serve You.” 


The Bank's Greatest Liability 


(Continued from page 8) 


that the bank’s liability is the same 
whether the box be rented for five cents 
or $500 per year, and the most dis- 
quieting thing about it is that you have 
no way of knowing whether the small 
or large box has the most valuable 
contents. It is therefore necessary for 
the protection of the bank to assume 
that every box is treasure laden and 
guard it carefully, as such. 

It should be said to the credit of 
those men who have pioneered in the 
study and management of safe deposit 
companies that there have been but 
few cases taken into the courts by 
renters of boxes, for adjustment arising 
from alleged losses. Realizing, as 
they did, the great hazard of the busi- 
ness, these men proceeded with extreme 
care and caution, feeling their way, so 
to speak, on untried ground. The safe 
deposit pioneers recognized the fact 
that only by thus exercising the great- 
est caution could they protect their 
companies from loss. They felt they 
were the custodians of their communi- 
ties’ treasure, not only in cash but in 
the accumulated savings and invest- 
ments of the customers. It is evident 
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the h: 


that the leadership of these early day 


safe deposit men has given us a safe Tor 
path to follow if we will but appreciate § renta 
the need of care and caution, proceed- § bank 
ing always with the _ well-defined § boxes 
“custom of the trade” clearly in mind, § when 
let us 

THERE are but few legal decisions on & the $ 
which to base the proper manaze- & ing | 
ment of deposit companies. Neither 
are there many state statutes governing all 
them. However, there are sufficient 
court decisions to define definitely ‘he A {1 
relationship of the owner to the renter & the » 
of the box, as that of “Bailee for Hir».” § othe 
Under this relationship the liability, § tot 
simply stated, is: to protect the 
and contents from unauthorized acess liab'! 
and to provide such precaution against eT 
theft or loss by fire as a prudent nian & that 
will for his own property. This alia 
bility is not discharged by mer:ly § ba” 


providing a fire-proof or even burglar 
proof receptacle for your renters’ 
valuables; having provided these siife- 
guards, the bank also must maintain 
such watchful care for twenty-four 
hours every day, that dishonest or 
unauthorized persons can not obtain 
possession of that property. 

The following cases will show in 
detail the attitude of the courts re- 
garding the legal relationship of owner 
and renter: Roberts vs. Stuyvesant 
Safe Deposit Co., 123 N. Y.57; National 
Safe Deposit Co. vs. Stead, 232 U. S., 
Lockwood vs. Manhattan Storage & 
Warehouse Co., 28 App. Div. 68; 
Peoples vs. Mercantile Safe Deposit 
Co., (N. Y.), 159 App. Div. 98. 

It is evident from these court 
decisions that banks which rent safe 
deposit boxes, regardless of price 
charged, must provide the same pro- 
tection for the box renters’ property 
as they do for their own cash and 
securities. To illustrate: A bank has 
in its vault a burglar-proof safe for its 
own cash and other valuables. The 
safe deposit boxes rented to its custom- 
ers are protected only by the vault 
walls and a thin steel door that may be 
easily opened by explosives or burning 
torch. Burglars naturally will turn 
to the safe deposit boxes which can be 
opened with a chisel and hammer and 
usually succeed in obtaining as much 
loot from them as they would from the 
safe which they cannot open. ‘This 
point is clearly covered in the cases of 
Kubli vs. First National Bank of 
Pleasanton (Iowa), 186 N. W. 421., 
also in Whitney vs. Bank, 55 Vermont 
155, 45 Amer. Rep. 598. 

A loss of this kind makes the bank 
liable in full for losses sustained by 
their customers. Banks with safe 
deposit boxes for rent will do well to 
see that there is no discrimination in 
the protection they place around their 
own property, when compared with 
their customers’ boxes. This is only 
one of many things to be considered in 
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the handling of safe deposit boxes. 

Too often the possible revenue from 
rentals is the determining factor in a 
pank’s decision to install safe deposit 
boxes. It is a source of good revenue 
when adequate prices are charged, but 
let us not forget that we are assuming 
the greatest hazard of the entire bank- 
ing business when we begin to rent 
boxes. The bank’s liability for loss in 
all departments is easily determined, 
except in the safe deposit department. 
A failure of a borrower to pay a loan, 
the payment of a forged check, or any 
other error, shows on its face the loss 
to tne bank, but an error of access to 
a sa’e deposit box has no limitation of 
liab: lity and the loss occasioned by the 
erro’ may wreck.the bank; every bank 
that rents safe deposit boxes assumes 
alia sility to its renters many times the 
ban'.’s entire resources. 


N VIEW of these facts, is it not a very 
w se move on the part of our eastern 
ban}. friends in giving time and atten- 
tion at their conventions for the dis- 
cussion of the problems presented by 
the safe deposit department? It is 
the hope of those who have studied the 
situation, that a safe deposit section 
of the American Bankers Association 
will be organized, and that the various 
state bankers’ associations will invite 
recognized authorities to address their 
conventions and thus make it possible 
for a nation-wide educational move- 
ment for informing all who may be 
interested in safe deposit boxes, of the 
practice and custom of the trade; all 
of which will tend to standardize rules 
and practices, as well as provide an 
interchange of ideas and a full under- 
standing of the many problems which 
come up in the conduct of a safe deposit 
department. Safe deposit men all 
over the country will not only benefit 
themselves, but will promote a better 
understanding of the business generally 
by urging their various bank associa- 
tion groups, of which their banks are 
members, to consider at conventions 
the safe deposit situation in detail, as 
other departments of the banking 
business are considered and discussed. 
The small bank with but few boxes 
should be as accurately informed of its 
safe deposit liability and the proper 
conduct of the business as is the big 
city bank or separate safe deposit 
company with its thousands of boxes. 
Owing to the fact that there are so few 
state statutes and court decisions 
which directly cover, it is obviously 
impossible to offer universal rules for 
safe deposit management, beyond the 
limitations of recognized procedure. 
There are, however, a few simple, 
obligatory, precautionary measures. 
First, ask your attorney to make a 
study of the Safe Deposit Department 
and its liability, that he may be able to 
advise you quickly and dependably 


“The Greatest Interest Table Ever Computed!” 


THAT’S WHAT THE BANKERS SAY! 


Forty-nine 


The Interest Table With the Human Element. 


As you glance at this Interest 


Table the first impulse is to think of your age and the amount you would like to 
have at 65. See what you would have to save each month to acquire it. 


wa Much Money W ill You Have When 


Are 65? 
This Table Shows How Much To Save Each Month At Sos Ag 
To Reach Goal, With Literest At 3% Compounded Semi- 


YOUR PRESUNT AGE 


f| SET YOUR GOAL .< SAVE A FIXED AMOUNT EACH MONTH— 


SAVE WHILE YOU EARN! 


Actual size, 12 x 22 inches. Etched Brass, enameled in red and black, comes equipped with chain 
or easel back. Computed on the basis of 3% Semi-Annually; 3% Quarterly; 3% Compounded 
Monthly; 34% Semi-Annually; 4% Semi-Annually; 4% Quarterly; 5% Semi- ‘Annually; 6% 
Semi-Annually; 7% Quarterly; 7% Semi-Annually. This table shows the ease with which large 
sums are acquired by regular persistent saving with the rate of Interest you pay compounded. 


THIS INTEREST TABLE IS ALSO PRODUCED BY US IN BLOTTER FORM 
and comes in three sizes: Pass Book; Medium or Standard; Large. Send for Samples. 


ORIGINATED AND PRODUCED BY 


BANKERS THRIFT CORPORATION, 4450 W. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


VISIBLE INDEX 


Instant Information 
wi By AWAY with guesswork by having 
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The card holder 
madeentirely of non- 
corrosive metal 
maintains a firmer 
grip on the card, it 


is more durab. le, 


operates more easily 


accessible information. The Globe- 
Wernicke Visible Index method 
puts concise, complete records right at 


your elbow. 


The method is simple. 
in a horizontal plane fanned out one 


above the other. Upon the exposed 
margin of each card is written or typed 


the index or filing classification. 
unnecessary to remove the card to write 


upon it. 


Globe-Wernicke Visible Index can be 


expanded without complication by merely 


adding new units. 

Everywhere big and little concerns are 
saving time and avoiding risks by the 
use of the Globe-Wernicke Visible Index. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co, 


Dept. 370-A Cincinnati, Ohio 
Detroit Boston Chicago 
New York Washington St. Louis 
Philadelphia Cleveland New Orleans 


Write for Our 
Catalog No. 370-A 
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ALUMINUM Check 
and Deposit Trays 


HECK and Deposit Trays 

have earned their place in 

better Bank Bookkeeping 
through their great service and 
convenience to thousands of pro- 
gressive Banks in all parts of the 
country. 
Now, the new and improved 
Bankers’ Check and Deposit Trays 
will render even greater and more 
extended service, because they are 
made of 


ALUMINUM 
(Olive Green Finish) 
All in one piece; sturdy; durable, 
yet light and portable; will last a business lifetime. Equip your bookkeeping depart- 
ment with this type Tray, which will be of daily service now and for many years to come. 
Price $10.00 Each Net, F. O. B. Detroit, Michigan 


American Bankers Specialty Company 


Aluminum 


Olive Green 
Finish 


Detroit, Michigan (Sole Distributors) Dime Bank Building 
The ‘‘Lock The ‘‘Four 
Behind the Lock’”’ Lock Door’’ 


Sectional Safe Deposit Boxes 
Are Installed as Your Requirements Grow 


Whether you are contemplating an entire safe deposit box installation 
or an addition to your present needs it will pay you well to investigate 
Invincible merit. We can fit any part or every inch of your vault space ™ 
better than you ever dreamed possible and at a surprisingly low cost. 


Secure Invincible Advantages 


Specializing as we do in the manufacture of Safe Deposit Boxes, we 
have through years of development found methods of frustrating every — 
known art of safe deposit box burglary. 

Know the advantages of the ‘‘Lock Behind the Lock’’ and the ‘“‘Four- 
Lock-Door”’ features. Invincible advanced door, hinge and case con- 
struction can be had with or without either of these features and 
priced accordingly. 


Get our proposition before you install another box; it will pay you 
well. Address 


INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE CO. 


“Safe Deposit Box Specialists’’ 


MANITOWOC WISCONSIN 


The Only Safe Deposit Boxes Listed as Standard by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 


The Executive Committee Discussed It 


“One of the recent articles in The Burroughs Clearing House was deemed of such impor- 
tance that it was a subject of discussion at a meeting of our executive committee,” writes 
R. R. Brubacher, cashier of the Toy National Bank, Sioux City, Ia. “We have found it 
expedient to install a file containing articles clipped from your magazine to which future 
reference can be made.” 


As a bank officer, you’ll find something of value every month in the Clearing House. 
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when the questions come—for come 
they will. In case of trouble, the 
ideal defense of any safe deposit com. 
pany is its ability to prove that it has 
exercised all reasonable precautions jp 
the construction of its vaults, or, ii its 
installation is old, that it has installed 
as improvements the accepted modern 
protective appliances such as _ sensi- 
tized steel lining and electric bur ‘lar 
alarms, has replaced obsolete doors 
with modern drill- and torch-p oof 
steel doors, and provided watch) nen 
and adequate guards day and ni tht, 


U= great care in the handling of the 
keys for unrented boxes and u: der 
no circumstances hold in your posses. 
sion, out of sight of your custo) ier, 
either his key or the tin contai ver, 
Keep accurate and permanent recor: sof 
all accesses, taking signature of per ons 
having access and recording date and 
hour of each admission to the ox, 
Provide locked booths and insist hat 
your renters use them instead of )en- 
ing their boxes in the vault. See ‘hat 
customers lock their boxes and ren 
their keys when taking the container 
to the booth. Inspect all booths care- 
fully after each occupancy and before 
another customer is permitted to use 
it. Be sure that the lock is removed 
and a new one applied whenever a box 
is surrendered. 

Use the approved form of lease and 
receipt for renewal of rental contract 
and install an adequate bookkeeping 
system to cover your business trans- 
actions. Many systems are available 
from well-known bank supply houses. 
Do not depend fully, however, on these 
stock forms but submit them for ap- 
proval to your attorney and to an 
experienced safe deposit manager. 

Exercise great care in the employ- 
ment of your attendants. The wise 
safe deposit manager is always close 
to, and the confidant of his associates. 
Make them your friends and learn 
intimately their habits and home life. 
Pay them sufficient salaries to enable 
them to live comfortably and dress 
neatly. Instruct your force in every 
detail of their duties and firmly but 
kindly insist on absolute observance of 
all rules. 

Bank officials should make a study 
of the safe deposit department with a 
full realization of its importance and 
see that it is managed by a capable 
and dependable executive. ‘The 
management of too many safe deposit 
departments is delegated to superan- 
nuated men or inexperienced girls. 

It can be said in all candor and 
earnestness that unless the bank olfer- 
ing safe deposit boxes for rent cai be 
sure of its ability to present an un- 
broken chain of evidence to show proper 
care and diligence in its directior of 
this department, it had better get out 
and stay out of the safe deposit busin ss. 
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Doubtless city banks, in the busi- 
ness section, should and do provide 
more adequate protection than is ex- 
pected of the suburban or country 
bank; however, all are expected to 
observe the fundamental requirements 
which apply to large or small institu- 
tions with safe deposit boxes for rent. 

It is suggested to banks with safe 
depesit departments not now affiliated 
with any city or state safe deposit as- 
soci: tion, that they take advantage of 
gsso’iate membership in their nearest 
asso iation that they may receive the 
bene ‘it of the published proceedings of 
the ‘requent meetings, and thus be 
bett-r able to handle this growing de- 
part nent which presents so many new 
prob.ems. The New York State Safe 
Depvsit Association is the pioneer of 
such organizations and the foster 
pareit of all the eastern state associa- 
tions, which includes all the New 
Eng)ind States, Pennsylvania, .New 
Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consi. and Minnesota. ‘There are also 
several city associations most of which 
have taken other neighboring cities 
into their membership. Notably St. 
Louis, New Orleans and Cleveland. 
California also has a state association 
and the movement is gradually spread- 
ing in all directions. Let us hope that 
soon the entire country will be as com- 
pletely organized as are the bankers’ 
associations. 

Every association, whether local or 
state, has reported great benefit from 
organization and their experience has 
been the incentive for the organization 
of many new associations. The New 
York State Association holds an annual 
convention to which all safe deposit 
men and women are invited. It is 
usually held in the spring in New York, 
but will be held next spring in Boston. 
It was held in Chicago in 1922. There 
are 445 associate memberships in this 
association, representing nearly every 
state in the union. An _ associate 
membership costs, at present, $10 per 
year, including a subscription to The 
Safe Deposit Bulletin, the official 
publication of the association in which 
full reports of various safe deposit 
association meetings are made and 
everything of interest to safe deposit 
people is given attention. 


Maybe He Means the 
Claim is Not Collectible 


(Letter From An Attorney) 


Dear Sir: Relative to the enclosed 
claim will say that there is no 
chance to collect this as this fellow is 
no good and will not pay anything and 
has nothing to pay with and is now 
out of business. I am returning the 
(lam to you as it is no good and 
cannot be collected.—F. P. A. in New 
Yor: World. 


Bank of Italy, San Francisco, Calif. 
Equipped with Western Venetian Blinds 


W hat 3000 Bankers Learned 


Y comparative tests over 3000 bankers have 
learned that Western Venetian Blinds are 


superior to other types of window equipment 
because of : 


Service 


—Western Venetians utilize 100% of available window 
area for lighting purposes; regulate daylight and ventila- 
tion; eliminate glare of the sun, and change bright sunlight 
into restful daylight. 


Economy 


—Western Venetians replace both awnings and shades, 
and give from 20 to 30 years of satisfactory service. 


Appearance 


—Western Venetians present an uniform appearance of 
dignity that harmonizes with the beauty of bank architecture. 


You, too, will find this modern window equipment 
superior in every respect. Mail the accompanying 
coupon for descriptive catalog showing installation of 
Western Venetian Blinds in banks throughout America. 


Western Blind & Screen Co. 


Western Blind & Screen Co. . 
2100 Long Beach Ave General Offices: Los Angeles, Calif. 
6 geles, Calif. 
cent Factories: Los Angeles and Kansas City 
without obligation, your 50- 
page illustrated catalog, “‘Indi- BRANCH OFFICES: 
rect Daylight For Banking Chicago, Ill., 326W. Madison St. Kansas City, Mo., 14th & Montgall 
Rooms. New York, N. Y., 25 W. 43rd St. Portland, Ore.,213 Fitzpatrick Bldg. 
Senin Atlanta, Ga., 309 Flatiron Bldg. SanFrancisco,Cal.,921 Hearst Bldg- 
TEXAS AGENTS: 
Address ........ ------- svar Two Republics Sales Service, 523 Hicks Bldg., San Antonio; 
N Kirby Bldg. Dallas 


Western Venetian 


MORE LIGHT~MORE AIR~ LESS GLARE 
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TURNING 
NECESSITY 
INTOA 

VIRTUE 


It is sometimes hard 
to persuade your de- 
positors that checks 
and other out-of- 
town items cost both 
time and money to 
collect. 


It does not always 
pay to argue. Your 
best plan 1s to let our 
Twenty-four Hour 
Transit Department 
convert your collec- 
tions into cash in 
the quickest possible 
time. 


All items received at par. 


No charge for telegraphic 
transfers. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record 
of every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 


The Kastens Time 
Stamp 


Prints Each 
MINUTE 


Se» Hour and date 
— automatically. 
AUG 28 1917 3 43 PM 
(Facsimile Imprint) 


Catalog? Yes, aninteresting one, too! Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS 
22-424W27thSt. New York City, N.Y. 
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Business and Bonds 
The Bank’s Bond Account 
By FRANKLIN ESCHER 


VERY banker has observed the 
K drift in the direction of time de- 

posits. During the past three 
years time deposits have increased 
75 per cent, while demand deposits 
actually have been declining. 

However, something that isn’t well 
understood, perhaps, is the way in 
which the increase in time deposits has 
affected the security holdings of the 
banks. Taking for instance, the period 
since the beginning of August, ’21— 
which was about the time that business 
hit its low point—an increase in time 
deposits of $1,136,063,000 in the lead- 
ing banks was accompanied by an 
increase of no less than $1,134,732,000 
in their holdings and.securities. 

The entire amount of the gain in 
time deposits—of the gain in all de- 
posits, as a matter of fact, for demand 
deposits during that period registered 
little or no increase — went into bonds. 
Loans and discounts increased only 
$247,715,000. 

Security investment increase, in 
other words, has come from time de- 
posit increase; and time deposit in- 
crease has come from—what? The 
fact, obviously, that on time deposits 
the Federal Reserve Act requires a 
reserve of only about 3 per cent, 
whereas on demand deposits the re- 
quired percentage of reserve runs 
much higher—from 7 to 13. 

Plainly stated, the low reserve re- 
quired on time deposits has tended to 
increase, greatly, the banks’ security 
holdings. 


NOW whatever view one may take of 
the advisability of the banks thus 
increasing their bond holdings by over 
a billion dollars during a time of very 
great expansion in commercial busi- 
ness, the fact remains that what has 
been happening makes for a more or 
less rigid condition in banking. Bonds, 
of course, are entirely suitable for the 
employment of a certain percentage of 
a bank’s resources; but there are times 
unfortunately, when a bond account is 
not the world’s most liquid asset. 
Particularly so when, as is true of so 
many banks, the choice of the bonds 
has been guided by considerations of 
possible price increase rather than of 
quick convertibility into cash. 

The Federal Reserve System was 
established, primarily, to render bank- 
ing more flexible. However, at least 
one of its important provisions—that 
requiring only a very low rate of 
reserve on time deposits—is, it is 
plain, not operating in. the intended 
direction. It is, as a matter of fact, 
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operating in just the other way— highly 
in the direction of tying up bank § widely 
funds in bonds rather than making §manv | 
the funds available for the use of Bther: v 
commercial borrowers. to buy 

As a very great man once remark: 4, 

however, we are confronted with a In b 
condition and not a theory. The Fe- Bsufficie 
serve Act, for a good while at least, is Bsafe, « 
not going to be changed; and me:n- §s0 or. 
while time deposits very likely \ ill Cox: 
continue to increase and security 
vestments will continue to incre se Bsecur | 
with them. What then may be «x- Butilit.. 
pected to be the result? No! 
balan: 


BVERYTHING depends, of course, 


upon thekind ofsecurities intowh ch If y: 
the banks keep putting these fund:— [the sa! 
“kind,” in this connection, meaning Misell y: 
not so much the intrinsic soundness of Stude! 
the bonds as their ready marketabilily. Buic 
Let a bank buy too many “slow” Mai 
bonds—bonds that, while perfecily fit a px 
secure, have a poor market—and at [from a 
almost the first sign of trouble in the 
bond market in general, the service The 
that bank is able to render its cus- [ond « 
tomers becomes seriously impaired. [§n the 
Perfectly willing, perhaps, to grant More. 


commercial loans, the bank is likely 


Propo! 
to find itself in a position where, ane 
because its funds are tied up in The 
bonds in a dead or declining bond jn Fre 
market, it simply cannot find money [Rtrikin 
for the loans. he cu 

All of which indicates, of course, 
that a bank simply cannot be too Rail 
careful, when it buys bonds, to see srowes 
to it not only that those bonds are ith t 
sound but that they possess both the ress 
element of price stability and of quick [f,, a 
convertibility into cash. Bonds that f 
offer exceptionally high yields, bonds | Sens 
that are subject to great fluctuations Jot, 4 
in price—such bonds simply will not [ pric 
do. Among the holdings of the in- | kely 


dividual investor, perhaps—the busi- 


ness man who knows or thinks he mea 
knows values—they may have their f Or 
place; but not on the bank’s list of Bettin 
investment holdings. ' buy 
Nor, as so many people seem to 
imagine, is this question as to whether Th 
a bond is or is not “marketable” a , 


question of whether or not it is listed 
on some stock exchange. There are 
bonds listed on the Exchange in New 
York that do not sell more than two 
or three times a year; there are bonds 
with purely an “over-the-counter” 
market in which transactions run into 
the tens and hundreds of thousands 
practically every business day. ‘“‘Lis'- 
ing,” clearly, isn’t what gives a bond 4 
market. 
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HSB CLEARING House 


One consideration is the matter of 
size; a bond is sure to have a poor 
market if the issue is small. Another 
factor is—distribution. Lock up a 
pond issue, never mind how large, with 
comparatively few holders and the 
trading in that bond will necessarily be 

iy— Bhigh'y restricted. Scatter an issue 
ank Bwidely, on the other hand, among 
king many holders; and always, at all times, 
2 of Bthere will be those who will want both 
to bv y and sell. 

” 


1, * 
h a In building up a list of bonds it isn’t 
Te- Bsufficcent to see that the bonds are 


safe, correctly priced, marketable, and 
$0 OF. 

Co isider, also, the feature of balance 
—baiince among different types of 
secur Lies, such as governments, rails, 
utilit:es, industrials. 

No’ one bond list in five is properly 
balanced. 


If you walk into a Buick salesroom 


id;— f§the salesman doesn’t try very hard to 
ining [sell you a Studebaker; nor will a 
ss of MStudebaker salesman coax you to buy 
ility. Buick. 

low” Many of the shrewdest buyers make 
ecily fit a point not to draw all their bonds 
id at [from a single source. 

n the * * * 


TVICE The measure of the value of the 
Cus- Mhond of a foreign government payable 


aired. [Gn the currency of that government is, |. 


grant [more largely than anything else, the 
likely [proportion of gold cover to outstand- 
there, [Ging note circulation. 

Pp im The way in which all bonds payable 
bond [jn French francs have fallen is a most 
1oney fétriking example of what happens when 


he currency is diluted. 
Iurse, * * 


too Railroad bonds, when it has been 
© see }proved that there is to be no meddling 
S are with the Transportation Act by Con- 
h the Press, will act much better than they 
re acting now. 
* 
bonds |) smart “trades” in which the bank 
ations Bets the bond house to allow too high 
Il not |@ price for the bonds taken in are 
to result merely in the bank’s 
aying too high a price for the new 
HBonds. 
their even more often, in the bank’s 
list of Vetting some bond it really oughtn’t 
m to bpy. 
The King Cotton, 
listed yrant 
re are (Continued from page 26) 
1 New hogressive and ambitious. As a con- 
in -s quence the industry of agriculture 
bonds bs been but slowly “‘scientized” and 
unter fhperfectly organized. 
in tt It is for the application of scientific 
usanc's Fethods to farming that I plead. They 
Mog ve been successfully applied in every 


her department of life but the farmers 
ve had to face hardship and penury 
(Continued on page 56) 


The CONTINENTALand 


Continental Service with 7,450 Banks 


Through the individual and collective 
co-operation of 7,450 banks there has 
been developed the Continental and 
Commercial system of nation-wide 
banking co-operation. This enables 
us to handle business for a great 
number of correspondents with the 
same precision and dispatch as though 


we were serving only one. 


Each correspondent bank has con- 
tributed to this effective system. Each 
institution has helped us in various 
ways to increase the usefulness of our 
service. And for this reason each 
correspondent has won the apprecia- 


tion and loyalty of the 


CONTINENTAL and COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


of CHICAGO 


“An Extra Measure of Service” 


COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


cHicaco 
Resources more than $500,000,000 
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Fifty-four THE BURROUCGHSECLE. 


Advantages to be gained f om 
using Burroughs Machines on 
ledger and statement post ing: 


Over 75% of the work is handled au:o- 
matically—saving time and _ possibi'ity 
error. 


New balances are extended automatically 
. with each posting. 


Statements are always ready—no pass 
books to balance. 


All ledger sheets and statements are neat, 
legible and accurate. 


The machine can be used for many other 
kinds of bookkeeping and bank figuring. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
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HSBCLEARING HOUSE 


distarted long before post 
our ledgers and statements 
Burroughs 


—says the Bank of Clinton, Miss. 


“For a long time we thought that our bank was too small or 
did not need a bookkeeping machine for posting ledger and 


statement. Finally we put one in. Now we find that the 
many advantages such as speed in posting, automatic accu- 


= racy and general economy have made us wish that we had 
°3 On put the system in long before. 
ting: 

— *‘We do not believe that any small bank should try to get 
wil along without a Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping Machine 
‘lity because our experience has proved that it helps us handle our 

work quickly, accurately and with less help. What the 
cally Burroughs has done for this bank it certainly will do for any 
pass other bank. —J. T. Wallace, President 


Thousands of other small banks have had the same experience— 
other month after month they put off buying the equipment that later 
proved of great value to them. 


In every case they have found that their Burroughs Automatic Book- 
keeping Machines have so relieved them of detail work— the Burroughs 
handles over 75% of the posting automatically—that they have 
more time for waiting upon their customers and handling the more 
important work of the bank. There are no pass books to balance— 
no overtime spent in hunting for errors! The improved methods 
5“ have won the further confidence of customers and in many cases 3 
brought additional business to the bank. ie 


You owe it to yourself to find out how other banks the size of yours 
have made more money through the use of Burroughs Automatic 
Bookkeeping Machines. It takes only a few minutes to get all the 
facts—just call your Burroughs representative, or write to the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


Better || 
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Bigger 
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Fifty-six 


Is it a Good Investment? 


A network of wires reaching into the country’s 
industrial centers; an exceptional technical or- 
ganization; far-reaching informative sources— 


These plus long experience enable this organ- 
ization to choose investments with a rare 
background of fact. 


Feel free to call upon us when you or your 
customers query, “Is it a good investment?” 


tre UNION TRUST co. 


CLEVELAND 
RESOURCES OVER§270 MILLIONS 


B_ sade 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
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(Continued from page 53) 


because they have lacked organization 
and have neglected scientific methods. 

I see no way of changing conditions 
unless the example set in other 
industries is followed. 

It is idle to talk about re-attracting 
the youth of this country to the farms. 
As the people become better educated 
and their capacity for enjoyment is 
increased, they are going to insist upon 
living in the cities where they can have 
the satisfaction of human intercourse 
and benefit by the opportunities for 
self-improvement and entertainment. 

We cannot re-attract them to the 
farms but the farms can be managec 
from the towns and cities from whic]. 
the necessary labor can be carried t: 
them by automobile just as it is carrie: 
from the surrounding country to th 
urban factories. ‘ 


Gomer months ago I visited an im- 
portant industrial city of the North 

west. I was going through one of th 

largest factories there and as I lookec: 
out of the window I saw a vacant lo: 
in which at least 1,000 automobile: 
were parked. I asked the proprietor 
who was showing me about whose auto- 
mobiles they were. 

He said, ““They belong to our work- 
men.” 

“Do you believe,” I inquired, “‘that 
they are justified in the expenditure 
which the use of an automobile pre- 
supposes?” 

He answered, “I do. We encourage 
them to buy automobiles and provide 
them with a place to park them be- 
cause we have learned that they arrive 
at the factory less fatigued than if 
they had to hang to a strap in a 
crowded trolley car, do a better day’s 
work and are able to get home in time 
to see something of their families.” 

His statement seemed to me to dis- 
prove the frequently made assertion 
that the farm laborer must live on the 
farm and continue to be poorly paid. 
There are, I know, many farmers who 
maintain that agriculture cannot pay 
the wages that are paid in our shops 
and factories and leave anything for 
the landowner. 

If this is the case, then it is plain 
that the price of farm products must be 
advanced if the nation is to be clothed 
and fed. I am not, however, entirely 
in agreement with the assumption 
upon which this conclusion is based. 
I believe that with intensive and 
efficient labor for which good wages 
are paid, with scientific management 
and thorough organization, the agri- 
cultural industry can be made one of 
the most profitable, if not the most 
profitable activity in which an: Ameri- 
can can engage and that the time has 


- come when the soundness of this 


theory should be ascertained by its 


practical application. 
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RINT SHOP 
£7101) 


Answers these questions 
for you— 


How to reduce clerical 
costs in the bookkeeping 
department ; 

How to eliminate over- 
time and expedite the mail- 
ing of monthly statements; 

How to reduce the space 
required for the bookkeep- 
ing department. 


Written for you! 


It is yours—to help you. It is 
based on the experience and re- 


sults obtained in thousands of 
banks. 


Would it interest you toknow— 


What enabled a bank in Con- 
necticut to reduce its bookkeep- 
ing force forty per cent in spite of 
thirty percent increase in business. 


What was the experience of a 
Brooklyn bank that tested two 
leading types of ledgers side by 
side for 6 months ? 


What prompted 11 leading 
banks in San Francisco to change 
to the same ledger system within 
a period of 8 months? 


Library Bureau 


If you are a banker with an ex- 
pensive bookkeeping department, 
you have a keen interest in the 
answerstosuch questions as these. 


And you will find the answers in the 
new L. B. booklet, ‘‘L. B. Bank ledgers 
for commercial accounts.” 


This booklet details the difficulties 
banks have encountered and how these 
have been overcome. It describes what 
is regarded as the best equipment for 
machine posted ledgers, and why. It 
tells the qualities to look for in a ledger 
tray. 


Send for your copy—phone the 
nearest L.B. office—or mail the con- 
venient coupon below. 


L.B. Steel ledger tray 


Compact and easily portable. 
Provides for offsetting. Drop side 
permits balance on cards to be 
read clear to the bottom. 


Compressor at both front and 
rear keeps cards incompact align- 
ment when not in use. 


Carried in stock in two sizes— 
91% x 1134 and 12 x 12. 


Founded 1876 

Bost: New York Philadelphia ake Factories: Cambridge, Mass. 

Plans M Installs N. Y. 

i A icar: citi 
Branch ofices inf  (Card and filing systems ~ Cabinets Supplies] Mon. 
Mail thir Library Bureau Name 
Cambridge, Mass. Bank Name— 
to Please send me the new booklet “L.B. Street Number. 
Bank ledgers for commercial accounts”. City. State 
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What do your binders 
cost you? 


__ price against service; so many dollars, so 
many years’ service; first cost or cost per year. You 
may find that a low first cost is very expensive. Just 
look at these two cases: 


In use—easier 


Baker-Vawter Binders open at a touch 
and stay open—wide, flat, firm, readable 
and easy to work on. Their rigidity pre- 
vents wear on leaves and preserves a clean 
edge for quick turning. Their simple in- 
dexing helps you work quickly. 


In cost—lower 


You’ve only to glance at the letters above 
to see why their cost per year is so low. 


In materials—finer 
Many manufacturers confess their inability 
, to supply us with materials of sufficiently 
. high quality to meet our specifications. 
4 Some say, “You make them too good.” 
¢ Only one hide in every thirty that goes 
through the high-class tanneries is good 
enough for the leather work; soft but in- 
destructible corner cushions of Durovel 
save the desk and hold the binder where 
you put it; hinges never stick and never 
soften; cover boards are of triple-ply Jutex 
that won’t warp or split. The locks are 
specially made by our own shops. 
Send the coupon and get the full story 
of these remarkable binders. 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD AND MAIL 


Baker-Vawter Company, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Please send your illustrated folder, 
“Baker-Vawter Binders,” to 


Your Name 


Firm Name 


St. Address 


City and State —C-H-1 


Twenty-three years 

Our accounts payable binder was purchased from you 
prior to November, 1900. It has been in daily use since 
then and still contains some of your ledger leaves, bought 
at the same time, that are as good as ever, the ink still 
fresh as the day it was used. This is a remarkable demon- 
stration of the high quality of both binders and leaves. 
To our way of thinking, it would be hard to beat. 


(July 17, 1923) Potson ImpLeMENT Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Twenty-seven years 
One of your current binders, purchased early in 1896, in 
constant use since, has outlasted all the other loose-leaf 
equipment we originally purchased. We wish to com- 
mend it highly. With the exception of a slightly torn 
cover the binder mechanism is in perfect condition. 


(Oct. 1, 1923) HARBISON FEED & SEED Co., Greenville, Miss. 


Note: The two letters above were included in the scores 
of such letters which we received recently in response 
to a request for old Baker-Vawter binder users. 


LY 


We invented and made the first loose-leaf ledger 
thirty years ago; our binders today have three dec- 
ades of experience in them. You ought to see the 
latest ones. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 
General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturing Plants at Holyoke, Mass. + Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. + San Francisco, Cal. 


Our products are sold direct from factory to you. Service is rendered through 
our own offices in 55 cities. One is near you. 
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